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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



In two or three passages of these Letters 1 had spoken 
of Mr. Palmer as " cursing" Protestants. This word, 
T iinderstaud. Las given offence. Mr. Palmer meant to 
anathematize, but not to curse. I therefore very wil- 
lingly substitute his phrase for mine. At the same time 
I must take leave to say, that I did not attach a more 
awful signification to the English word than he attaches to 
the Greek one. I did not mean to say more than that he 
pronounced upon Protestants, and those who frntemized 
with them, a sentence of exclusion from all the privileges 
of Christ's Church. I do not know what the etymology 
of the word " curse" is, or what other force than this 
persons ordinarily give to it. If they suppose it to imply 
a wish or prayer that evil should befall other men, I 
certainly never supposed it to be applicable in their sense 
to Mr. Palmer. I give him (iill credit for a desire that 
we may repent. If he had merely said that he wished 
us some evil, I should not have troubled him with these 
Letters. He said that we were heretics, and called upon 
ua to disprove the charge, which I endeavoured to da 



lu Mr. Palmer's ^iV« to Reflection, he inserted what I 
imagined was the substance of a private letter, addressed 
by a friend of his to the Chaplain of the Bishoj) of Jeru- 
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salem, in answer to a private communication from him, 
1 signified my opinion that if the introduction of sueli a 
document were quite necessary to Mr. Palmer's caus^ 
that cause must be a bad one. An explanation has been 
offered of this proceeding, to which the reader is entitled. 
It is this: — ^That there was no demand of secresy in 
the letter of the Chaplain ; that the person whom he 
addressed was a stranger ; and that Mr. Pahner's report 
of his friend's answer is an abstract from recollection, 
(though made of course with the leave of tlie writer,) 
and not a copy. 

Some friends of Mr. Palmer, for whose opinion I 
entertain a high respect, have thought that luy language; 
in some passages of tliese Letters, is personally disrespect*, 
fill to him. If it be so, it does not express my feelings; 
Though I know nothing of him except from his pub- 
lications, I have every disposition to admire his honest^' 
and his earnestness, as well as his ability. And though I 
cannot pretend to like his style of wiiting, it is very 
much pleasanter to me than that of those who "just hint 
a fault, and hesitate dislike." Others had insinuated 
that Protestants were echiamatics; he, in a much fairer 
and more English spirit, affirmed us to be so, and put ua 
upon our defence. For this service we owe him, as I 
have said in my iitst Letter, much gratitude. The arro- 
gancyof his tone I attributed much more to the position 
which he had assumed than to his character. I can 
quite believe that it was eveu more painful to himself, 
than to his readers. 

Of his tone in the Aids to Jte/faiioii. I may have I 
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Spoken -with less tolerance, because it seemed to me that 
Ije Tvas, upon very iasufficient grounds and very partial 
evidence, attacking foreigners whom we are only too 
much inclined to abuse already. When I found the 
whole body of German Protestants condemned upon the 
strength of some fragments of conversations with two or 
three individuals at Geneva, not apparently connected 
■with tliem by any tie of religious fellowship, with two 
Professors living one knows not where, and with chance 
visitors at Oxford (to one of whom sentiments are 
ascribed, which, so far as I can understand them from 
Mr. Palmer's version, woidd not strike an ordinary 
English Churchman as very shocking), I did feel inclined 
to express some astonishment and indignation. Never- 
theless, I can allow for the strong impression which 
may be made upon the mind of a traveller by what he 
hears, and for the rapid and marvellous generalizations 
by which, with the help of a few casual hints and com- 
mon names, he arrives at a judgment perfectly satisfactory 
to himself, upon the most delicate and complicated ques- 
tions: I have felt too much of this temptation myself, 
not to understand the force of it upon another; and, 
therefore, having once protested against the uncharitable- 
ness of these acts of private judgment, I could have been 
quite content to say of them, in the present edition, 
Vdeant quantum valebunt. 

But, to my great sui-prise, those passages have been 
quoted i]i an elaborate article in the British Critic, aa 
'•he choicest specimens of Mr. Palmer's observation and 
erudition, and as completely decisive of the controversy. 
I cannot presume to dissent from such an authority; I 
must suppose that these are the very best arguments with 
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#liieh the iUest writers on the ralgeet of Cdntmefital 
iUiiances are at j^resent acquftinted* If theie had be^i 
better^ of coarse thej would hare been produced. So 
much importance therefore being attached to these paa* 
sageSy I haTB been obliged to preserve my original remarks 
upon them. Thej haTe no longer nhj peculiar or per* 
sonal reference to Mr. Palmer. They are addressed to a 
mode of reasoning which has reeeiyed tilie imprimatur of 
a school. 




CATHOLICISM AND PEOTESTANTISM. 

Sin, 

In the course of the last moatli two pampliletB liavo 
appeared which bear your name. The first is eatitled, "A Letter 
to the llev, C. P. Golightly, ocoasioned by hia eommunicatioa 
to the Standard Newspaper, charging certain Membera of the 
UniverBity of Oxford with dishonestly making use of their 
positions within the palo of the Established Church, in order to 
propagate Popery." Tho second is entitled, " Aida to Reflection 
on the seemingly double diameter of the Established Church, 
with reference to the Foundatioa of a Protwtaat Biahopric at 
Jerusalem*.'' 

Your letter to Mr. Gfolightly ia short: it was evidently 
written in great haste, and it is mixed up with those pergonal 
allusions which have made recent Oxford controversies so dis- 
agreeable to those who are not, and I should hope, to those who 
are, resident in the University. I am, therefore, reluctant to 
notice it at all; nor should I do so, if it were not closely con- 
nected with tho second pamphlet, which is far more elaborately 
composed, which contains some important documents, and which 
treats of a subject of deep, general, and permanent interest. 

Your letter was occasioned, it seems, by a mistake which had 
been made respectiug your opinions on the present ciroum- 
Btances of tho English Church. You had been charged with 
expressing surprise and regret at the approaches which some of 
your friends were making towards Popery. You say that you 
are sorry at what you have observed, but by no moans 
astonished; that tho change seems to you a most natural one; 
that BO long as the English Church presents the appearance of 
* Oxford, J. U, Parker, and J, F. and J. ItiTiugtoD, London. 



a Protestant, or half- Protest ant body, persons of ' imaginative, 
impatient, and imperfectly infonned minds,' will be disposed to 
fly from her; that our ecclesiastical rulers seem to wish that 
she conld be connected, even more than she ia already, with 
Protestantism and Protestants; that nevertheless you believe 
her to he essentially Catholic; that if she be Protestant, she is 
merely negative, Bchismatical, and heretical; that if by any 
direct words or acta she shall declare herself to be such, you 
will leave her. You then pronounce an anathema upon Pro- 
testantism and Protestants, and upon all members of the English 
Church, who shall knowingly and wilfully hold fellowship with 
either. And you conclude with 'calling upon all zealous and 
consistent Protestants, i.e., all supporters of the right of heresy 
{toO alpelv rj alpeirrSai), who may be nevertheless unconscious 
of any heretical disposition within themselves, to look their own 
principle boldly in the face, and to carry it out to its full conse- 
quences; and then, if they will still believe it to he true, to 
contend earnestly, but as honourable men, and with temper, for 
what they believe to be the true religion, aud so help to bring 
matters to an issue.' 

As these are the principles which you apply in your second 
pamphlet to the consideration of the recent measure respecting 
the bishopric at Jerusalem, I could not, in justice to you, pass 
over that condensed and emphatic declaration of them which 
is contained in your letter. I do not, however, I assure you, 
mean to dwell even for a moment upon the feelings which 
your language may have excited in persons, who, like myself, 
are certainly zealous, and wish to be consistent, Protestants. 
If we are, as you say we are, entirely negative and contradictory 
in our opinions, if our sole delight is in rejecting, if we 
are endeavouring to fraternize on the principle of a common 
hatred, I believe that we are worthy of the condemnation which 
you have pronounced upon us ; aud I should not for my own 
part stop to inquire, whether you are or ai'o not endued with 
powers to pronounce it. I have always lamented in others, and 
in myself, the tendency to deny instead of to assert, 1 have 
always considered it the disease of human nature, and have 
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acknowledged how many circuniBtances were likely to call it forth 
in UB, who are Englishmen, who are separate, whether by our 
own fault or theirs, from other Christian communitiea, and who 
are living in a critical and censorious age. These circumstanceB 
offer no excuse by which we should seek to palliate the ein in 
ourselves ; but they afford the strongest reason why we should be 
contiauaJIy on our guard against it, and why wc should be grate- 
ful to every person who, courteously or im courteously, with or \ 
without authority, gives us warning of its existence. As a Pro- | 
testant, therefore, I have every reason to thank you for what you 
have said ; we can, if we wdl, profit as much by curses as by 
blessings ; and I can honestly say, that I never was so convinced 
as since I read your letter, that I have a positive ground to staud 
upon, and that I am bound to maintain it. 

I propose in my present letter to explain what I conceive 
this positive ground to be. 1 mean then, in a second letter, tn 
apply what I have said to the present condition of the English 
Church, and to inquire how far it has that equivocal character 
which you speak of. Then, in a third letter, I will consider how 
the statements in the two former bear upon the question of the 
foundation of a Protestant Bishopric at Jerusalem. 

I hope that in this discussion I may be enabled to preserve 
that good temper which you require of all opponents. At least 
I promise you, that I will " look my principle in the face, and 
that I will not shrink from any of its consequeneea."" 

I have said. Sir, that the tone of your letter is not one, which 
I, as a Protestant, feel any disposition to complain of; that it 
may teach us very profitable lessons. But when I consider it 
in reference to those for whose sake it appears mainly to be 
written, I must speak a very different language. Yon say that 
there are persons of your acquaintance who seem likely to leave 
the Church of England, and to take refuge in Home. I do not 
know who they are, but I doubt not tliat you have better means 
of information than 1 have, and I should have argued from my 
own observation, that such conversions were to be expected. 
These persons may, as you say, be men of imaginative, impatient, 
and imperfectly informed miuda. But if I may judge of them. 



by those who have Already gore out from among as, I should sfty 
they might be mon of very aflectioiiate aTid earnest minds ; men 
who tn .1 right way or a wrong way desired to seek peace and 
BBsao it. If they are flying ft'om us, I believe it is because they 
tappose us to be, what you think wo are, mere deiiiers and 
dividers ; if they are betaking themselves to Rome, it is not for 
the sake of her curses, but in spite of them. 

They say to tbemsolves, " Rome may have been guilty in 
former days of causing or fomenting divisions, of euraing those 
whom she might have blessed, of escommunieating where she 
might have reconciled. But now, all division, separation, bitter- 
ness, seem to us to be on the other side. fVe set ourselves up 
against the general unity of Christendom ; tee magnify our own 
individual opinions, instead of showing humility for our igno- 
rance, and submitting to bo taught ; we denounce agea past and 
present; we look upon men as foea, whom we should wish to 
embrace as brothers. Rome, on the other hand, appears now aa 
the only remaining witness for a bond of fellowship; hor rulers 
and ministers are the only outward and apparent signs that wo 
are not meant to be divided from each other by national customs, 
or laws, or language. She alone lifts up her voice to declare that 
the opinions, judgments, dogmas, of particular minds are not to 
tear in pieces those whom Christ has meant to ho one," 

Now, Sir, I ask you calmly to consider the effect of your 
words upon men having such feelings as these. They read a 
pamphlet expressly written to denounce Protestant negations, 
Protestant self-esaltations, Protestant separations: and what do 
they find theret They find a writer who says, 'I am noi a 
Protestant, I am not a Romanist, I am tiol a disciple of the Via 
Media ; I separate from all the Romanists In my own country, 
I separate from all Protestants abroad, I separate from all Pro- 
testants in my own countiy, I ee])arate from those whom I 
believft to be the great majority of the presbyters and bishops 
of my own Church; I, a deacon of the Church, denounce and 
renounce them all.' No document, I am sure, lias appeared from 
any quarter, which is so likely to induce the best, the holiest 
Tpembers of that class whieh is diseontented with the English 



Church to desert it, as this letter of yours. True, it cacrica with 
it no authority; it is merely the utterance of an individual's 
private judgment; it conimila the Church to nothing. But they . 
will e»y, ' Here is the Bpecimen of a man tryiug to be Catholic ' 
under impossible conditions; he would, if he could, be positive, i 
but all he can do is to rave at other people for being negative; i 
This is the reault of an Anglican education; this is the ^ do* i 
which is produced by the doctrine and discipline of the English ll 
Church. Surely Protestantism has laid bold of her very vitals, 
since those of her members who try to abjure it, esbibit its spirit 
in the worst and most outrageous form.' 

Perhaps yon may say, that iu these remarks I am doing you 
injustice; that implicitly in your first pamphlet, explicitly i a 
your second, you have asserted tbo importance of a dogmatio 
teaching, as the foundation of all right opinion aud sound feeU 
ing; that you have declared your allegiance to the dogmatio 
teaching of the first ages and to the symbols in which it ig 
embodied; that you have therefore a positive ground to stand 
upon, from which you are able to look down upon all who liava 
departed from it, and on catholic grounds, and with catholic 
authority, to condemn them. You may say, moreover, that you 
not only submit to this dogmatic teaching, but that you recog- 
nize the institutions of the Chnrch, her sacraments, her liturgies, 
her ministry. I do not wish to deprive you of any advantage 
you may obtain from this plea ; T do not wish to hurt your feel- 
ings, by telling you that I, who am the subject of your anathema, 
attach as great importance to the creeds, the sacraments, tba 
episcopacy of the Church, a.s 1 think you can do. But the 
question will be asked by those who are disposed to leav^ 
our communion, and it must be answered, ' How is it possible 
that all this submission to past teaching, this humility and 
prostration of spirit before ancient fathers, this anxiety to walk 
in those ordinancea which are the bonds of Christian peace and 
charity, can consist with a tone of such unusual assumptiottj 
with a kind of language which would have made any ancient 
fotber tremble, and have led him to think that the person who 
1 it must be, not only a refractory member of any Choroh to 



which lie might belong, but that ho had thoBO elements poweiv 
fully at work in him out of which heresy — the sin tov atpeiv 
^ aipetadai — has usually developed itself T 

Sir, if you have not considered the solution which they will 
find for this puzzle, I will tell you what it is. They will say, 
' We were almost convinced before, we are quite convinced now, 
that dograaa, and inatitntions, will not really produce the goodly 
and uniting effects which ought to flow from them, unless there 
be some personal centre from which the dogma.B shall be 
derived, by which the institutions shall be upheld, and to which 
the hearts and nimds of all Chriatiaus shall naturally turn. Till 
wo are content to acknowledge such a centre, wo shall not really 
asEume the posture of humble Christians^ we shall still he 
individual dogmatists while wo talk of bowing to the decisions 
of the Church; we shall be glorifying ourselves for our adherence 
to institutions, and we ahnll not be really experiencing the bless- 
ings of them, either in our own lives, or in tlie union which they 
establish with people of other tribes and nations; we shall have 
the name of Catholics, without the power which the name 
imports. It was by getting rid of this centre that Protestantism 
destroyed the Church. It is by seeking this centre again, that 
we ninst restore it.' 

Here, Sir, here is the turning point of the whole controrersy; 
men want a Centre — they say unity without a centre of unity is 
a contradiction and impossibility. It must be a real Centre, not 
a dogma, — not a set of dogmas, whether conceived by onrselvea, 
or transmitted by others; every institution must express and 
manifest this Centre; it must transcend all notions and opinions, 
yet it must have such a connection with the heart of man, as no 
notions or opinions ever can have. Such men as the author of 
Mores CathoUci, and that amiablo member of your College, who 
has recently left us, feel, if I do not very much mistake them, 
that Protestants in general have lost sight of this centre — a 
centre for the wliole body — and have made each bis own indi- 
vidual self a centre. Anglicans, they complain, have lost sight 
of that centre; they have made their own national institutions 
their centre. I fear there is too much ground for both charges. 
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As a Protestant, I confess the Hret sin; as an EuglUhman, the 
second. But I do not think that I shall get rid of these sins by 
renouncing Protestantism and Anglicanism. I fancy they will 
cleavo to me still, only manifesting themselves in another shape, 
and joining themselves to other spirits more evil than themselves. 
I do know, however, that the wish for a living Personal Centre 
must bo satisfied. If you would recall these wanderers to ouc 
communion, if you would hinder others from following their 
example, you should he prepared to show them how they may find 
a real centre, not for a. part of the Church, but for the whole of it, 
without going to Rome. All other arguments I am sure will be 
of no avail. You may anathematize for them all Lutherans 
and Calvinists, and three fourths of your own countrymen ; they 
will only say that you have convinced them that our English air 
is full of nothing but grating and dissonant notes, and that all 
who are in want of true and heavenly music must seek it else- 
where. In the moan time. Sir, I will endeavour to show that I 
am a Protestant just because I do acknowledge this Catholio 
centre, and that the moment I relinquish my Protestantism, that 
moment I abandon the host hope for the unity of the Church. 
You charge me as a Protestant with being simply negative; 1, 
will therefore express the grounds of this conviction in a confes- 
sion which I trust will be found at least as positive as anything 
in your letter to Mr. Golightly. 

I believe then, that our Lord came into this world to set up 
His Church or Kingdom in the midst of it; that this kingdou* 
is universal, unfettered by the limits of Nation or Age, of Space, 
or Time. I believe that this universal Church is founded on the 
union established between Manhood and Godhead, in the Person 
of Jesus Chuist, and upon all those acts of birth, death, burial> 
descent into hell, resurrection, and ascension, in which His union 
with our race was realized, and His union with God manifested,. 
I believe that as this union of Godhead and manhood rests, so 
the Church itself rests ultimately upon the name of the Fathet 
and the Son and the Holy Ghost, wherein is expressed that 
highest, deepest, most pei'fect unity, which the spirit of men ia 
all ages has been seeking after and longing to find. 
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I beliere that thia nnirersal Chnreh is the only tme eoei«ty 
lor men, as men — the only body which declares U) us wfast 
Humanity is, nnd what a hise, spnrious, anomalous thin^ that 
tVor/d is, which is based upon indiTiJual selfishness, in which 
each man ia his own centre. I believe that this spiritual and 
nnirereal body was not matlo by Christ to depend upon ths 
feelings, or faith of men, because these feeling and faith are 
nothing, unless tliey Lave something to rest on — because it is a 
contradiction and absurdity to suppose thnt they create that 
without which they would have no existence. I believe that Ha 
meant His Church to stand in certain permanent and universal 
institutions; upon a sacrament by which men should be taken 
into a real and not fictitious union with Him; upon another 
sacrament in which they mioht enjoy real and not fictitious com- 
munion with Him; upon creeds in which they should assert and 
claim their actual relationship to Him; in forms of worship 
wherein they should realise the higliest perfection of their beinSi 
and the greatest fellowship with each other in confessing their 
sins to Him, glorifying His name, and asking His help; in a 
permanent ministry through which He should declare His will, 
and dispense his ble^ings to the whole body, and the ntain office 
in which should be that apostolic office which belongs charac- 
teristically to the new dispensation, seeing that it expresses the 
general oversight of Him, who no longer confines Himself to any 
particular nation, but has ascended up on high, that He might 
fill all things. Finally, in His written Scripture, wherein the 
whole progress and development of Hia kingdom, is in an orderly 
manner set forth; its nature and constitution explained; the 
meaning of its ordinances, and their inseparable and eternal 
connection with Himself, made intelligible. 

I believe that of tbia body, thus constituted, Christ is the 
everliving present Head and Centre, and that by wliatsoever 
means this truth and principle is set at nought, by that same 
means each of these institutions ia set at nought, its meaning and 
power denied, its universality destroyed. I believe that this 
effect, that is to say, nothing less than the disorganization and 
decomposition of the whole body of the Church with the loss of 
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all its life, power, and energy, mnst have foJlowetl, if any of 
those heremeB of the first ages by which Chriat'a (lodliead or 
Humanity, of the unity of both in one person, was denied or 
explained away, or if any of those other heresies, hy whioli the 
persons of the Godhead were confounded or its substance divided, 
had prevailed ; and that the Church teas dislocated and deadened 
just HO far as they did prevail. I believe that the great teacher* 
of the elder Church, who maintained the doctrines of the lucar-* 
nation and Trinity against these heresies, though they might 
speak of them as doctrinea or dogmas, and might appeal to ths' 
testimony of foregone times in their support, did look upon them, 
ae great cardinal realities, as the very gronuds upon which human 
life and human communion rest, and were convinced, that by the. 
events of His providence, and hy the course of history, God would 
demonstrate them to be so. I believe that though in one sense. 
we may speak of these truths as dogmas of Scripture or dogma* 
of tradition, we do them and the purposes of God and our mind*, 
grievous wrong, if we do not remind ourselves continually, that< 
they are only dogmas of Scripture and tradition, in the same 
sense as gravitation is the dogma of the Principia of Newtou, and 
that they really are the grounds and laws of the moral and, 
spiritual universe, just as gravitation ia the ground and law of 
the physical universe. I believe that the Fathers lived and diej 
for the support, not of dogmas, not of that which is decreed, ot 
that which ieenit, but for the defence of that which really is; foi» 
this they said that man needed to know, and this, God, al^er long 
preparation, and many gradual discoveries, had revealed. 

I believe, therefore, that the truth of the Incarnation may be 
set aside in acts as well as in words ; that Christ's Headship of 
tlie Church, and the whole constitution of the Church, may bti 
invaded by the very persons who in terms are asserting it; tbaft 
» monstrous practical heresy may be introduced as the very exou84 
for supporting a correct dogmatical Christianity. I believe that 
the truth of the Incarnation, and therefore the whole constitutiob. 
of the Chnrch was invaded by an act, that a mighty practical 
heresy was invented for the sake of upholding that conatitutiorin 
and of supporting a o&rrect dogmatic Christianity, wjiea tl^ 



THE PAPAL HEBEST. 

Bishop of Eome declared himself the Vicegerent of Christ and 
the Head of ChrJHtendom. I believe that by this declaration, 
the truth that a comiti union had been established between the 
visible and the invisiblo world in the per»)D of Christ, and that 
men had a right to call themselves members of Christ^B kiogdoin, 
and united in him, was outraged and insulted. I believe that 
no human assumption or human denial can set aside an eternal 
truth, and therefore that it did continue to be the fact, that 
Christ was the present ruler of the Church ; that He was 
ordering its arrangements, directing its ministers, manifesting 
himself in its sacraments, in spite of that audacious attempt to 
substitute a visible and dying man in his place. But I believe, 
also, that this great sin was permitted to cripple every institution 
of the Church, and to reduce it, so far as it could be reduced, 
from a living form into a dead formula. 1 believe that it was 
necessary to explain to the understanding of men, how it should 
be possible for them to be really united to their Lord in Baptism, 
or to enter into real communion with Hira in the Eucharist: and 
that for this purpose the understanding was tasked to invent 
barren, logical explanations, which affronted the faculty to which 
they were addressed, and were invested with all the sacredness 
and awfuluess of the mystery which they degraded and profaned. 
I believe that the Creed was changed from a form of living 
allegiance to a living Being, into a collection of dead words, and 
that the real sense and purpose of it being lost, it was found 
utterly inadequate for the purposes to which it was supposed to 
minister, and that therefore another creed, a creed of notions and 
opinions and dogmas, was needed as an addition to it, or substitute 
for it; which came to pass in the days of Pope Pius IV. I 
believe that the principle of Episcopacy was continually invaded, 
nay its very essence lost^ for whereas every bishop should be 
able to look directly up to Christ, and know assuredly that from 
Him, and from no other, he receives his authority and commia- 
Hion to endue presbyters and deacons with those great powers 
which they also are to hold as witnesses of Christ's Presence in 
all his different offices in the Church, the bishop who submitted 
to this papal assumption felt of necessity that he derived his 
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authority and commission from a visible and local functionary, 
and BO Bunk, unless he learned a better wisdom by meditating 

on the plans of God, and the true order of the Church, into a 
poor secular creature, without any sense of high aims or mighty 
responsibilities; that, on the other hand, this same papal power 
was continually exerted to rob the bishops of their jurisdiction, 
and to set even laymen free from their eontroul. I believe that, 
owing to this assumption, forms of worship became mixed with 
idolatries, because the sense of a direct communion with the 
invisible God, through the one Mediator, was to the majority of 
men lost. I believe that, owing to this assumption, the Bible, 
which is the living practical book of the Church — the great 
instrument of human education — the key to the mysteries in tha 
life of men— the help to the student in investigating the litera- 
ture of nations — was deemed to be a mere collection of theories, 
and opinions, which must he hidden from the laity, because of 
theories and opinions they cannot for the most part take cogni- 
zavce. I believe that, just in proportion as this usurpation 
prevailed, the East became hopelessly divided from the West, 
because no Greek ever can believe, or ever was meant to believe, 
that he is to receive commands from a Latin Bishop. I believe 
that wherever this assumption was recognized, each nation, with 
the king whom God has placed over it, felt itself to have aii- 
interest diverse from, and contradictory to that of the universal 
body ; and tliat hence there were of necessity perpetual conflicts, 
contradictions, tumults, in which each side was right and each 
side wrong — in which the most ])reciou8 and holy principles were 
exhibited in the most miserable contradiction. I believe that, 
owing to this assumption, it became most difficult for a common 
man to feel himself a true and living member of Christ's holy 
body, that the poor were always tempted to look upon the Church 
as a tremendous power overhanging them, which might crush 
them, and to which, therefore, they must do homage; the priest, 
as a machine, possessing certain invisible properties, of which hti 
was moving the springs or wires ; cultivated laymen, as a system 
of tricks to which they submitted one day, and at which they 
laughed the next. , 
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I believe it to Iiavo been the gooil pleasui'S of Qod, that si: 
the Keforniation the two last of these evils which result from the 
headship of a visible ruler over the Church — I mean the evil to 
ihe existence of nations, and the evil to the individual aoul of 
man — tihould be perceived, understood, and protested against, 
I believe that the distinct l)ersonaI respouBibility of Sovereigiia 
to God, and that the personal responsibility of each man to God, 
and hia need and right to claim union with Christ, in order that 
that responsibility might be fulfilled, were nobly and bravely 
asserted at that time. I believe that the a^sei-tiou of these two 
great principles is Protestantism, because the discovery of them 
necessarily and inevitably led to a protest against the usurpation 
of the Pope over Christendom. I believe the cousequenee of 
these assertions was, for a time, the discovery of a real value in 
some of thu great Church iustttutious, which had been turned 
into mere fictions ; that the truth and grandeur of baptism wera 
recognised ; that the Creed, or at least that portion of it which 
refers to the acts of Christ in human flesh, was felt to be a living, 
and not a dead form ; that the Bible recovered its glory aa a 
living book. 

L believe, that it wae not the purpose of God to make men 
ciHuicioua, at that time, of the mischiefs which the Papal usur- 
pation was working in the Church considered as a usiveraal 
body ; I believe that, owing to thia cause, all those iustitutiona 
which do not seem to connect themselves with the individual 
life, but rather with our condition as members of a body, were 
n^lected ; that the othei-s received an interpretation which made 
them merely means and inetrunients of the individual faith and 
life, and therefore were deprived of their truest and hi^c«t 
signification. 

I believe, therefore, that the nations of the Continent which 
became Protestant, became witnesses for the distinctnesa of 
nations and the distinctness of persons, but ceased to be wit- 
nesses for the exist^ice of a universal body or family ; that the 
nations which remained subject to the Pope of Rome continued 
to bear a kind of witness for the existence of such a family, but 
ceased altogether to be witnesses for the moral distiiictneBs d* 



eacli man, for the moral dietinctneaa of eacli iiation. I believe, 
however, that each of these witnesses was for ita own purpoee 
most weak and uusatisractory ; that the Protestant kings werQ 
not able to preserve their true position, nor the Protestant nationa 
to assert their true freedom ; that individual life in them becama 
more and more barren, ungenJal, material; that, on the other 
hand, in the Papal nations, the Chui-eh of Christ became more 
and more lost in the Society of Jesus, till its very existence in 
t^e 18th century was turned into a dream and a jest. I believ4 
that by the awful demonstrations of the French lievolution, and 
by the parody of Christian fraternization which the actors in it 
were allowed to present, God has been showing us of this gene* 
ration, that we aro conic to a different cycle in the history of the 
world from that in which the Keformers lived; that our busiuesq 
is not chiefly to inquire, as theirs cbieily was, how each inan^a 
individual hfe is to be upheld, but rather upon what terms and 
conditions He has constituted society. I believe that if wo turn 
away with cowardly eyes from the investigation of this problem^ 
we never shall be able to investigate the other; that individual 
life must perish, if we do not discover the true law of social life^ 
and are not ready, be it what it may, to submit to it. I believe 

that 

" By ways moBt variona. 
Or mig-ht I say, eontrarionB," 

by baffled efibrts, by light unlocked for, by great judgments, by 
manifold blessings, by proud thoughts of what the human spirii 
was meant for and what it could do, by deep humiliations and 
abasements, by art and poetry, by the decay of genius, and the 
extinction of the idols whom the world waa worshipping, by 
physical science and the feeling of law and certainty which it 
inspires, by the dissatisfaction which physical studies leave od 
the minds of those who feel that they are human beings and 
have bmnaa wants, by commercial enterprises, by the degrada- 
tion which commerce brings after it, by ivealth and poverty, by 
the devices and failures of political men, by historical i-esearchef^ 
and the discovery of certain Hercules pillars which they cannot 
pass, by the great longings and discontents of cultivated men, by 
the deep groans and bitter misery of poor men, by the eina Koi 
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3 of the 'world, bv the nwre shameful diriaions 
Church, and by the onceasing err. " Usque qao Dominer' from 
the saints that are beneath the aJtar, God has been preparing 
mea in different parts of the earth to feel after those deep and 
eternal truths, which mar be overlooked, or only B€«n in frag- 
ments and shadows, while we are bnsr with the problems of our 
personal life, but which come ottt in their fulness and power 
when we begin to study the bonds of our common humanity. 
I believe that it is God's will that we should now present these 
great truths to men, not merely as dogmas deriTcd from the 
earliest ages, (though we may thank God with all onr hearts that 
they have been so derived to ns ;) bat in that more practical and 
real form in which they were presented to the men of the first 
ages themselves ; as the solution of mrsteries. for which there is 
no other solution ; as the auswers given by heaven to cries which 
have been sent np from earth- And I believe that this being 
the case, the Chnrcb, as embodied in those permanent institntions 
which belong to no age or nation, and which have in so wonder- 
ful a manner been preserved through so many variations of 
ntiional customs and periods, may now come forth and present 
herself, not as a mere utterer of dogmas, whicli men must not 
dispute because tbey are afraid, but .is the witness and embodier 
of those permanent realities, wliich earnest hearts feel that they 
need, and which they have been made willing by God's spirit in 
the day of His power to receive, and which when so set forth, 
will be denied at last only by tho^e who deny their own moral 
being and responsibihty ; that she may present herself not as a 
body, whose chief function is to banish and anathematise, but as 
one from which none are excluded but those who exclude them- 
selves, because they prefer division to unity, and the conditions 
of a party to the freedom of au universe. 

I believe, that when any part of the Church is able to assert 
this position, grounding its own existence simply on the Incar- 
nation of Christ, and putting forth all those institutions and 
ordiuauces which it has in common with Christendom, as the 
declaration of this Incarnation and of Christ's Headship over 
the Church, that part of it may be blesed by God, to he tlie 
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restorer of unity to the East and to the West, to the Church 
in France, in Spain, in Italy, in Greece, in Syria, and in Russia. 
But I believe, lastly, that in order that any part of the Church 
may do this, she must be ready to bear a continual unflinching 
protest against the attempt to perpetuate or establish a centre 
of visible unity in Rome, or in any city of the West, or of 
the East, because such an attempt has been proved by the 
awful experience of a thousand years, to be the means of destroy- 
ing imiversality and spirituality in the Church, and because the 
reason why it ever has been so and ever must be so, becomes 
manifest to us the more we meditate upon the constitution of 
a Catholic Church, and upon the great Catholic verities which 
lie at the base of it. 

I am. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, &c. 

F. M. 
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THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 



I HAVE now stated the reasons whioh induce me, in spite 
of your anathema, to retain and to prize the name of Protestant. 
In what I have said, I have anticipated mv answer to your charge 
against the English Church, that her character is ambiguous, 
because she calls herself both Catholic and Protestaut. I have 
shown, I diink, that she is not obliged to he half Catholic and 
half Protestant, — not obliged to chalk out a middle war, in the 
seuse which you give to that phrase ; but that it is possible for 
her, or for any other portion of the Church, to be most Catholic 
\vhen she is most Protestant. Stiil, I think it important for the 
comfort of our own consciences, and for the right understanding 
of our relations to others, that we should examine more carefully 
Trhat onr position is; what acts of ours might be inconsistent 
with it; what acts might show our gratitude to God for it. 

We shall not disagree about my first proposition. 1 say that 
those institutions were prescn-ed to us at the time of the Refor- 
mation, which do not heloug to us as individuals, or as members 
of a nation, but as members of a Christendom. Neither shall I 
be inclined to quarrel with yon about the cause to ivhicH we 
should attribute this blessing. 1 believe the English Reformers 
to have been in mind and spirit like the foreign Reformers, occu- 
pied mainly with questions concerning national and individual 
life, very little with considerations respecting the being and order 
of the Universal Church. Whatever feelings they had upon 
this last subject had come to them traditionally, or were the 
accidental accompaniment of other feelings rather than the radical 
and governing portions of their miud. I do not therefore claim 
for them more than a passive acquiescence in, and Bubmisaion to, 
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tliat will of God, which directs our ends, even when we are 
disposed to rough hew them. I do not seelc to exalt the English 
Reformera, by claiming for them a particular wisdom and excel- 
lence which were wanting in their contemporaries abroad. I am 
not ashamed to say that I admire both very sincerely, because I 
believe that, amidst a great many errors and sins, they followed 
the leading of God's providence, keeping their eyes fixed upon 
that object upon which, in their time, and under their circum- 
stances, it was right and fitting that they should be steadily, 
almost exclusively, fixed. If I adopted the habit which is 
fashionable in certain quarters, of disparaging and insulting them, 
I know what consequences would follow in my own mind; I 
know that instead of being able the better to reverence the car!y 
fathers of the Churcli, I should lose the sense of reverence alto- 
gether; having trampled upon the graves of those who are among 
UB, and whom wo have been taught from childliood to honour, 
I am qnite sure that no more large or catholic feelings would evef 
grow up within me. I cannot tell how it would be with others, 
thus I know it would be with myself; and I sliali he very sorry 
when the time comes that I learn to speak of Mahomet and 
Confucius, as some people delight to speak of Latimer and 
Luther. I do not find that reverence will come when I do call 
it, for the service of a particular idol, if I take revenge for the 
teslratnts which it has imposed upon me, by giving loose to ray 
contempt and scom upon all other occasions. On the other hand, 
wlule I acknowledge that wisdom was justified of her children at 
the time of the Reformation, while i acknowledge that they 
were maintaining the glory of the Invisible King and Mediator, 
against men who had sought to extinguish that glory uuder pre- 
tence of hiding it from common eyes, 1 can do homage to those 
fathers Avho asserted the same glory against the heresies which 
set it at nought in their day. Nevertheless, I repeat it, I do not 
claim for the Reformers the merit of preserving Catholic institu- 
tions among us; it is altogether a wonder that they should have 
been preserved, and as a wonder I would receive them, and give 
thanks for them. 

But, secondly: These institutions have come down to us 



clogged with a protest against tlio Bishop of Rome. That pro- 
test was made not less strongly, but more strongly, by our 
Church, than by those from whom she derived it; more strongly, 
because it was the effect of no sudden start of Individual feeling. 
The protest against the Romish usurpation over the rights of 
sovereigns, had been going on for centui'iea ; the only difference 
was, that this came into coinuidence with the individual protest 
which had hitherto been denounced and Icept down, and that as 
the one was put forth by the sovereign himself, the other was 
adopted by a great portion of the Bishops and Clergy. And 
thus it has come to pass, that if we inherit a church, possessing 
all Catholic institutions, we inherit a church, which is subject 
to this protest — which made it once, and is making it now. Ouc 
Bishops declared that they had a spiritual authority independent 
of the Bishop of Rome. They exercised that authority in con- 
demning the theory of the Eucharist, which he had pronounced 
to be necessary to it, and necessary to salvation. They renounced 
the innovations which the Bishop of Rome had sanctioned ia 
the old liturgies; they used their own discretion in arranging the 
old forms, and even in introducing new forms; they did acts of 
homage to tho king as, over all causes ecclesiastical and ctvil 
within his own dominions, supreme. I leave out of consideration 
the articles which they compiled for tho use of the ministers of 
the church and for those who should receive a learned education 
from her. Whatever may be thought about those articles, tha 
other acta which I have mentioned, were distinctly protesting acts; 
acts which brought ua as completely under the ban of Rome, as 
any that were done in Switzerland or Germany. They are acts 
which could not cease with tho time in which they were first 
performed. We are performing them or other acts which iuvolvo 
them every day now. We are therefore a protesting church. 
I do not use the words because I wish fo urge upon any person, 
who dis.approve8 tho protest, the duty of leaving her ; I belie 
that it may be, and in nine cases out of ten it is, a very solemn 
duty for us to remain in the church wherein we are horn, though 
we dislike many of the conditions under which she exists; and I 
have no sympathy whatever with the language about dishonesty 
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and inconsistency, which certain writers among us so readily and 
wantonly use. But I wish simply to state facts. We may 
cease to be Protestants, but at present we are Protestants, and 
have been so for the last three hundred years. Say, if you please, 
that the position is a wrong one; but do in plain truth and 
honesty confess that it is ours. Either do not on the one hand 
charge us with the sin tov aipelv ^ atpeiaBai, because we do not 
wish to choose for ourselves, but to maintain the ground which 
God has given us; or else, do not charge the Romanists in ouc 
land with being schismatics ; for if our Bishops and Priests took 
up a false heretical position at the Reformation, these Romanists 
aro the witnesses for the true order of the Church — not worse 
than their brethren abroad, but far better, because more cou- 
rageous and self-sacrificing. 

A third point must be distinctly taken notice of, though it 
has been touched upon already. If our Church is both Catho- 
lic and Protestant o N t o a 1 ollj P otestant In so far 
forth as we are a nat o uu ted to ther und o e king, we do 
by the very law of o o ten e p ote t ^a n t uy power which 
assumes control o e ou k n^s nd den th d ect respon- 
sibility to God, The at on s pos t on s d al va a must be, 
a protesting position. Whether it follows as a matter of course 
that a nation and a church are incompatible with each other, 
that one must perish if the other is to live, is of course the very 
question in debate between us. I believe that the nations were 
brought into their distinct life by the church — that they cannot 
retain their distinct life without the church; and that conversely, 
the universal body sinks into a contradiction, when it refuses to 
recognise the personality of each national body. Be that as it 
may, the question as to England is one of history, and not one 
of speculation. We are not striving to make ourselves a Pro- 
testant nation now: we have been so implicitly at all times; 
explicitly since the Reformation. Wo are not entering into 
alliances with Protestant powers now. It was the policy of oar- 
ablest princes — not since the Revolution of 1688, as some would 
tell lis, but very much more evidently before it — to enter into 
alliances almost exclusively with them. Since that time, con- 



siderations reepeoting the balance of powoi- Imve boeu tbe govemf 
iiig feelin^rg in the minds of our atatOBinen. All tlia wars, from 
the Peace of Ilyswick down to the middlo of tho reign of Georga 
HI., were entered upon mainly from such considerations. On 
the other hand, it haa been a charge often preferred against tha 
liberftl goTeranients of late years, that they have dejiarted from 
the old Elizahetlian doctriuoa, botli in their internal and oxteriiul 
policy. I have nothing to do with the right or the wrong of 
theBO complaints ; that they were not made simply by that class 
which is known by the name of ultrar Protestants, every one 
must be aware. The principle of the king's direct responsibility 
to God, which is the Reformation principle, was assorted — in 
language which seems to me dangerous and profane, but which 
was at all events a distinct denunciation of the Komiah principle 
— by Saoheverel and by the High Church School of his day, and 
of subsequent days. In our own times, Sir Egbert Peel was 
deprived of the representation of Oxford, because he was sup- 
posed to be violating the principle of Protestantism, considered 
as a principle of internal government; and, if my memory do 
uot fail me, one of the strongest documents in opposition to bint 
was drawn up and signed by Mr. Keblo. With respect to tha 
other branch of tho question, bo lately as tho year 1832, Lord 
Palmerston and the Cabinet of Lord Grey wore douonnoed, as I 
remember, in no measured language, by men who were esteemed 
then and are esteemed now, the highest Churchmen, in conao- 
quence of tho alliance which wo formed with Belgium and France 
against Calvinistical Holland, So that the Protestant principle, 
in connection with our national life, is at all events not one to ha 
anathematized as something strange and novel; we ought to 
abandon it, perhaps, but those who say so should distinctly con.. 
fese they are calling uiwu us to forsake an ancient course, not 
warning ns to beware of a new one. 

You may say, 'All this may bo very true; but we have 
awakened up of late years to the perception of the importauce 
of our Catholic institutions, and we will not rest till these have 
eliminated Protostantiam in every form, whether aa the condi- 
tion of our Chui'ch, or the characteristic of our nation.' Well, 
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this is differaiit ground, but I am quite ready to meet you upon 
it. I admit that wo have been awakened to this perception ; and 
it ia very important to observe what the process of awakening 
has been, I said in my former letter, that we may trace in all 
directions the feeling after a different end or object from that 
which was the main cud and object of men's minds at the 
Reformation. This change may be discovered in all the schemes 
for universal societies which during the last fifty years have bocu 
so rife — in all the projects for bringing men together, without 
reference to tribe or family feeling to religious opinions or faith 
— in all the theoj-ies and projects which it has been customary to 
attribute, either in praise or condemnation, to the genius of - 
Liberalism. Now, when this habit of mind found its way into 
England, it took many forms, adapted to our character and 
position; but the most practical and prevalent form which it 
assumed, was that of religious societies, wherein men fraternized, 
either altogether without respect to their opinions, or on what 
was called the footing of a common orthodoxy. That which 
mainly opposed itself to these mauifestations was the national 
obaraoter of the English Church ; tlie Dissenters were excluded 
by the State from some of its privileges and immunities; Epis- 
copacy was recognized in laws and acts of Parliament ; separation 
was regarded as a thing irregular, disorderly, un-English; there- 
fore all attempts to raise it through some religiouM pretext to 
the same level with the Established Church, were resented as 
mischievous and destructive of national feeling. Then came the 
discovery — ' No, this .is not the reason why such societies are 
wrong, why Churchmen and Dissenters cannot amalgamate; 
wore it merely this, it might be overreached by the religions 
arguments which havo been produced in favour of association. 
But the reason itself is a religious one; the Church is a body not 
establislied by men, but constituted by God; it is embodied and 
declared to men in certain institutions; these institutions the 
Dissenters have rejected ; they have rejected, therefore, tha 
bonds of Catholic unity, and we caunot create a new Catholio 
unity, in oi'der to meet them.' 

Such, I say, was the langu^e which, a few years ago, begaa 
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to supersede the etato or national languago in the mindH of a 
groat many Churchmen. I do not say that it waa new language 
in England ; those who used it were able to produce abundant 
precedents, nay, to show that there had been a stream of prece- 
dents in the EngHsh Church in favour of it. But in one sense 
it was new language, more new than either those who advanced 
it, or those who rejected it, were aware. The English writers, 
to whom they 'appealed as their forerunners and authorities, 
were in the strictest sense English; though they might hereafter 
expect a union with other parts of Christendom, their main pur- 
pose and interest was to assert the peculiarities of the Anglican 
Church. By whatever names, therefore, they might be called, 
they were vehemently A nti- Romanist, as well as vehemently Anti- 
Lutherau. But those who adopted them as their guides, had 
been led into quite a different state of feeling from this; they 
were carried on, though they know it not, by that groat Catholic 
movement which all parts of Europe have experienced ; their 
ground of admiration for those institutions which wore preserved 
in the English Church, was not that they were English, or even 
ancient, but that they were Universal. I say they were not 
conscious of this fact themselves, and therefore they said with 
great simpHcity, that they wished to he Anglicans and nothing 
else. But it was quite impossible, in the nature of things, that 
they should continue to feel thus. It was quite impossible that 
the more earnest and the better part of them could look upon 
those elements in our life, M'hioh are especially to connect us 
with all people, merely as barriers, to banish and exclude. Sup- 
posing these institutions did exclude the Dissenters of England, 
yet that could not be the meaning of their existence. They have 
not been preserved for eighteen centuries by such a wonderful 
Providence, only that we might be able to say to men of pious 
diflpositions, ' You have no part or lot with us;' if that be their 
effect, it must be an accidental effect ; they must have been esta- 
blished for just the opposite reason. Men of kindly and Christian 
tempers began to perceive indications in tlie writings of the 
Dissenters, that they wanted institutions such as these, and were 
endeavouring to invent them for themselves. They began to 
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open their eyes to the fact previously hidden from them, that 
people eleewhere were craving after Catholic union ae well as 
themselves ; that, in fact, it ia the desire which God is bringing 
out in men of this age, and which only makes itself more evident 
from the efibrta of the evil spirit to draw them into greater 
conflicts and a more selfiah position. Seeing this, they became 
impatient of their Anglicanism. They began to nay, It is a very 
narrow, close, selfish thing after all ; possibly it was a step to 
something better; but now that we have found the better thing, 
wo may throw aside the step ; the great point is, Low wo may 
enter into fellowship with the Church at large, the Church 
Catholic, Hence have grown uj) those desires for union, if it 
can be obtained, with the nations which are still subject to the 
Papal Hierarchy — hence, that inclination to pass over or oxte- 
Duate all the faults of which that Hierarchy has been guilty — 
hence, that craving after a visible centre of unity, by which 
honest persona, who, as they express it, " had gone a certain way 
with the Oxford School," have been startled and scandalized, and 
which have given its bitterer opponents an excuse for saying, 
that its members concealed their opinions iinder a specious 
national form, till the time was come for fully disclosing them. 

On the contrary, those who from the first discovered in these 
writers a far too narrow, pinched, and exclusive spirit, (needful 
perhaps in men who were particularly called to witness for a 
faith delivered once for all, and not to he created by men's fancies, 
or to be various as they are various,) but still which harmonized 
very ill with the character of the truths they were contending 
for — those who felt that they were far too much disposed to 
reduce the forms which connect us with God and with our 
brethren into logical formulas (a fault very natural in men whose 
discipline had been exclusively Aristotelian, but most dangerous 
in the witnesses for Sacraments, which, by their very nature, 
transcend the dry and imperfect language of human conceptions) 
— such persons are able to look at the change which has taken 
place in the tone of this school, with far less wonder and far more 
charity. The kind of Anglicanism which it professed involved % 
Cathohcisoi which would certainly destroy the shrine which con- 
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tiiincd it, or be destroyed by it. Their view of the Oburob, 
partly as divine, heavenly, Gaoraiuental, partly as contained in 
the opinious and tbeoriea and iiotiona of human writers, must 
either expand or sbrivel, either point tbo way to that New Jem- 
aaletn which is free and above and the mother of us all, or sink 
into an earth-born system ueedin? a visible head and a universal 
dogmatiet to give it any vitality or stability. At present it eeems 
to me, that the two opposite principles of this school are wrestling 
iu a death embrace: in the humble and true the good principle, 
whatever struggles it may have to pass through, must be at last 
victorious; those who resort to the phrases either of Anglicanism 
or Catholicism, for the purpose of indulging that restlossnesa and 
bitternefta and sooni, which they are so ready to attribute to 
others, will a.ssuredly exhibit the evils which are, as I think, 
latent in their scheme, though they have been as yet partially 
neutralized by its better elements. 

But in the mean time wo may derive, I conceive, great 
instruction from the losaona which tho history of this school 
affords us. It began with asserting that we have a peculiar 
English position to maintain, different either from tliat of tha 
Romanists or of the Continental Protestants: is not the assertion 
])lainly and obviously true? It has discovered at last that we 
cannot make the possession of certain universal blessinga a mere 
national boast, that they ought to be our bonds with other 
nations; is not thia assertion true also? They are rapidly 
throwing aside all Anglican and national feeling. Do not our 
hearts and conscionces tell us that tlioy are thereby sustaining li 
grievous loss, that they are destroying links of affection which 
subsist between them and other generations, that they aro culti- 
vating tastes and preferences of their own — a sentimental attach- 
ment to foregone ages — and are parting with the actual human 
sympathies which might make tho others not fantastic but real ! 
Have we not then a clear indication of the truth, that the things 
which they would separate are really one, that the national bond 
and the Church bond are not iiiconipntible, though they cannot 
be the same, that we may bring the two jiarts of our lives into 
reconciliation, that the one may be the helper and not the hinderer 
oftb^"tl.«rl 
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Supposing tbia were so, it niiglit still be very difficult for ub 
to clialk out a path For ourselves; but wo muet beliove that 
what we cannot effect, God's providence will, and that, by 
watching His proviJeoce, we may be able to guide our stepi 
Aright. Our objeot is clear; we are to aim at entering into 
oommunion with all Christian people, so far as wo cnu do so 
without aaorificiiig any of those principles iipon which communion 
itself rests. We are to deaire that we may profit by all the 
advantages of our ecclesiastical and national position for the 
purpoae of obtaiuiug this communion. We are to count it a sin 
to sacrifioe either our eccleaiaatical or our national position, for 
the Hake of obtaining it. AVith these thoughts for our guidance, 
let us consider two or three possible cases, upon whicli we may 
bo called to deliberate. 

Firat, let ua imagine a proposition coming to us from the 
Biehop of Rome liimsolf. Ho expresses himself willing, upon 
certain terms, to negotiate with us, He will overlook many 
sins that we committed three centuries ago, and many that wo 
have committed since ; he will pardon all the hard words that 
we have used about him and his predecessors; he will not reipiira 
any direct acknowledgment of his temporal autliorit}'; he will 
not biud us to any set terms in which we shall confess hia 
supremacy — lot it be called merely a Primacy, if we like that 
word; only let us pi-oclaini ourselvea a part of that great 
Weeteru Chui'ch, of which he is de facto the head ; only let ua 
submit to the decrees of the Council of Ti-ent, so far as to 
renounce and repudiate all connexion with those who set light by 
Sacraments and the unity of the Church ; let the precise terms 
in which we express the mystery of the Euchariat be left to 
future consideration; at present the Fatlicr of Christendom 
only desires to heal the breaches of the Church, and to restore 
the broken limbs of it into the unity of the body. Can wo con- 
ceive better or more reasonable terms than these! Is it likely 
that any so reasonable will ever be jiroposed J But let us suppose 
that the effort at reconciliation goes ten times further; that 
QOthiog, actually nothing, is proposed to us, but simply to allow 
ftuch a Gupremacy in the Bishop of Home as he had before th» 
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time of Hildebrand, or, if you will, in the timo of Gregory the 
Great. Supposing this, and then I say, that to enter into such 
a compact as this, would be a shameless and godless desertion 
of the position which has been given us, that it would be a 
more sinful and more miscliievous act now than in any former 
age; because, by it, we should more wilfully compromisa a 
principle. Our fathers did not know what was involved in 
the recognition of a visible headship. Hildebrand did not know 
it; though he must have allowed some falsehood to steal into 
his mind, before he could have ventured upon his sinful assump- 
tion; yet it was a falsehood mixed with a great truth. Ha 
wished to assert the supremacy and uuiversahty of the Church, 
against the state rulers who were ti'ampliug it down. Tha 
dream of such a power vested in the successors of St. Peter, 
rose up before his imagination, clothed itself with the precedents 
of past history, looked most beautiful beside the mailed forms 
of military tyrants, till it grew into .1 reality which he did 
not impose upon other men's minds till it had first taken the 
fullest possession of his own. Of ouo so tempted, and who 
showed so little of personal selfishness as Hildebrand did, let 
no one dare to judge harshly. But let us judge most harshly 
of ourselves, if, with the book of God's dealings lying open 
before us to make it manifest how this imaginatiou of a man 
has obscured and contradicted the great idea of God in the 
institution of his Church, we venture, through any restless 
notion that we can hasten on the purposes of the Almighty 
or establish a unity in a way in which ho has not established it, 
to bring upon ourselves a bondage which neither this age nop 
any past ago has been able to bear. 

But suppose again, that the Bisliops of some Church which 
is now in subjection to the Bishop of Rome, should say to us, 
' Wo do not hold you excommunicated, because you assert the 
dignity of your Bishops, and their direct subjection to Christ; 
we believe that you have the Sacraments, the Creeds, the Epis- 
copacy, all those institutions which are the bonds of a common 
life, and are not merely connected witli particular congregations 
or particular nations : wo can and we will meet you upon tha 
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basis of these institutions. We will not ask you to tell us what 
your theory of the Sacrataenta is, neither will we tell you what 
Oiirs is; we will receive thein together as witnesses and bonds of 
Christ's continual presence with us. We will not ask you to 
receive any of the customs or rules which belong to us as mem- 
bers of a national church, neither will we receive any of the 
customs or i-ules which belong to you as a national church : we 
will meet merely on the ground of our allegiance to the universal 
Head, realized through those institutions which He has be- 
queathed.' I say, were such a proposition as this made to us by 
any of the AVestern Churches, should we have a right to inquire 
minutely before we received theiu as brethren, whether their 
language upon the topics which are in dispute between us and 
the Romanists, accord more nearly with that of the Thirty-nine 
Articles, or with that of the Council of Trent ? I think, certainly 
not; having once united in an invisible Head, and not in a 
visible, we may leave the rest to God, Having that great gi'ound 
of fellowsiiip, wo are bound to follow the apostolic rule, and to 
entertain the apastolic faith, " Whereto wo have already attained, 
let us walk by the same rule, let us mind the same thing, and if 
in any thing we or they be otherwise minded, God will reveal 
this unto us." We will not and canuot abandon any distinction 
that we have perceived ; we will not and cannot desert any foi-m 
of sound words which has been given to us. But the more clear 
and free our own minds are, the more they have benefitted by the 
instniction with which we have been blessed, the more may they 
be able to see a tme meaning working under a different, and 
■what seems to us a more confused, mode of expression. This is 
not an unsafe doctrine, it is the most safe of all doctrines. There 
is nothing so unsafe, as the habit of tying ourselves hopelessly 
and helplessly to certain shibboleths of expression ; nothing so 
likely to deprive us of the very meaning which those shibboleths . 
indicate. And it is a weighty consideration, that men, if they 
bo honest, cannot throw aside old forms of thought and e.^res- 
fiion ; they are intertwined with the holiest mysteries to which' 
their hearts pay homage: if they are unnaturally and unne- 
cessarily connected, still it is a cruel thing rudely to divorce 
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them, TTnder pretence of removing a falsehood, you aro altnoet 
Hure to destroy a truth. It is therefore more than a Ifindly act, 
it is a solemn duty, to bear with thiuga -which Beem to ua dan- 
gerous in language, and oven in practice, provided we do not 
ourselves conform to them, Wa are least likely to conform to 
them, our children are least likely to conform to them, when 
they do not come forth associated with the sound faith and 
feelings of persons whom we repudiate. Those persons are most 
likely to be cured of them, when they feel that they can have a 
Christian communion upon another basis than thnt of the visible 
headship, by which every error has been ratified and sanctified. 

So far in reference to tlio Western Church ; I will now turn 
to the Eastern. The case here would be far simpler, nay, thora 
would be no case at all corresponding to the one of the proposed 
alliance with the Roman Bishop, but for circumstances which 
are accidental and not essential, to tlie constitution of the Greek 
Church. Unfortunately, however, accidental circumstances may 
have the greatest efTect in practically preventing unity, even when 
there is a basis of agreement, and even when there is a really 
favourable inclination on both sides. Such a hindrance is especi- 
ally found in the relations between the Muscovite government and 
the Greek church. Assuredly it would be moet wicked to visit the 
Bins of that government upon the body which it oppresses with 
the name of protection, wicked even to judge harshly of men 
who, when menaced by Romish intrigues, fly to that protection aa 
to a blessing. But still the fact cannot be concealed, that wliile 
the tyranny of an universal pontiff is far more dangei'oua in prin- 
ciple, the tyranny of an universal emperor is far more degrading 
and brutalizing. Now, Sir, supposing projiositions for union and 
fellowship should come to us, not from the Bishops of Greece, or 
the Bishops of Syria, or even from the Bishops of Russia, except 
as blind and passive agents, but from the Imperial Government, 
it is perfectly certain what kind of propositions those would be. 
The Russian Autocrat, having no pei-ception of the distinct rights 
of nations, hating every principle which involves the acknow- 
ledgment of them, hating the Pope — not as an invader of the 
lionours of Christ but Bimply as a. dangerous rival to his power^ 
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aa one who Beenia to hold together the elements of Latin life in tlie 
Southern nations, and so to he in some sense a barrier against a 
Sclavonio irruption — would call upon ua to unite with him in 
anathematising Protestants, to unite with him in denouncing the 
Bishop of Rome, and upon these terms would be quite ready to 
permit Greek Christians to hug the Christiana of the far West, 
But such hateful propositions as these, exhibiting such utter 
ignorance, not of one, but of both the elements which exist in 
our English life, exhibiting the most entire alienation of spirit 
from everything Catholic as well as from everything Protestant, 
we should be bound, by every covenant which binds us to God, 
by every oath of allegiance we maltc to our sovereign, indignantly 
to regeot. They would be a mockery of the name of Unity; and 
the person who urged ua to accept them, should be treated as 
one that calls upon a besieged city to surrender to enemies 
who would sack it the moment after they had accepted its 
capitulation. 

But supposing the Bishops of Syria, or of Greece, or of any 
other part of the world in which it is possible to speak, though 
in rauffied accenta, the language of freemen, were to declare that 
they had, through many a long year and trying struggle, asserted 
the headship of Christ over His Church, and that God had been 
pleased to preserve to them forms and institutions, which were 
links of connexion with the days of Chrysostom and Athanasius: 
suppose them to tell us that they had heard of a notion in the 
West, which acknowledges this same invisible headship, and 
honours these same institutions, and that they wish to own us 
and hail us as brethren, upon no other grounds than these — 
are we to reject such kindly offers, because those, who for ages 
have been ground down by Mahomedan opjjressors and tor- 
mented by Koniish seducers, do not exhibit all the fruits of 
wisdom and of love, which we should wish to see in them and in 
ourselves ? Surely we have too many grounds of penitence and 
humiliation for our own manifold transgressions under conditions 
so mnch more fortunate, to demand anything of them, which 
God by His heavy judgments and trials has not demanded 
already. No doubt we wish to sec them purged of all super- 
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Btitiona and idolatriea. Are there no means by wbicli we can 
help to purify them, without either participating in their evil, or 
casting off those whom Clirist has not cast off! The only ques- 
tion, therefore, which I should make in this case is, not whether 
wo ought to accept such overtures if they were made to us, but 
whether we ought not to originate the overtures, to be ourselves 
the heralds of peace. 

1 couio, lastly, to our relations with the Protestant bodies of 
the Continent. That a relation of some kind does exist between 
us and those bodies, and that the common feeling of Englishmen 
prouounces it to be very close and intimate, we have seen already. 
And if that common feeling were to utter itself, it would say, 
that this relation is emphatically a religious one, while those 
relations with the Komanists and Greeks, of which I have just 
spoken, are merely formal relations. On the contrary, eccle- 
siastics and canonists generally, would say, that there is actually 
110 tvlii/ioiie bond between us and the foreign Protestants, for 
they have put tl'Dmsolves out of the pale of the Church. These 
opinions are, to all appearance, hopelessly contradictory: no 
wonder that those who hold cither of them, should use language 
of some vehemence in denouncing their opponents. Yet there 
is something of diffidence in the way in which each opinion is 
expressed. Those who are most inclined in principle to press for 
n union with foreign Protestants, are yet very apt to dwell upon 
certain peculiarities in their liistory and opinions, which may 
make a closer alliance dangerous. Those who feel themselTes 
most compelled by tlio rules and maxims which they acknow- 
ledge respecting the constitution of the Church to declare that 
tbe CaJvinists and Lutlierans form no part of it, do yet almost 
imiversally (you, Sir, are the only exception with which I am 
itcqukiuted) interpose such qualifications as these, ' Not that wo 
»re juds«8,' ' God only knows;' ' Thoy may be Churchmen, 
tko):^ we cuinot see how,' This hesitation, on both ude8,< 
OUf^t »t letst to make ns p.tusc, and ask ourselves whether there 
tmj not be eoiiie pnuciple in tlie popular doctrine, which the 
eedasnstics ouinot atfllmt to despise, and some meaning in the 
•edcebetical doctrine, which cannot he got rid of by tAlking of 
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our charity, and by calling all persons Bigots and Papists who 
disagree with iib. 

In the first place, it seems to ms clear, that in this ease, aa 
in most others, the reasons which are given for the ordinarily 
received notion, are very inadequate to sustain it. We are told 
that we can unite with Protestants, because we have a common 
enemy. It may be so ; but unless that enemy is aiminf; at some 
common possession of ours, this is but a poor and negative basis 
for religious fellowship ; one which we ought in every case to 
discard as unworthy. Then, secondly, it may be said, that onr 
common possession is a certain great trnth respecting man's 
personal justification. Now is it meant, that the truth of a man's 
being justified by faith, or the trillion that men are so, is the 
ground of fellowship ! If the former, the proposition is self- 
contradictory; for the justification of each man is, by the Iiypo- 
thesis, a single personal act; and though it may be argued, that 
a community of such justified men forms a Church, yet that 
notion, whatever form it assumes, does not apply to the question 
now before us. If the latter be meant, it seems to be most 
inconsistent with the idea of justification, that Opinion should be 
our hond of union. At all events Calvin and Luther thought 
80. They affirmed that Christ is a real King, and that the mem- 
bers of His Church are, on some ground or other, really related 
to Him, A mere notion or theory about Hiui and His Kingdom, 
seemed to them the most different thing possible from au actual 
creed or belief in it. And these two principles, that there is no 
union merely in opposition to a third party, or merely in the 
oonfeasion of a certain principle relating to individuals, are, it 
seems to me, the great results and moral of the history of Pro- 
testantism — strikingly confirmed by those diversities of opinion 
which make the most vehement English Protestants oftentimes 
the most inclined to stand aloof from the Protestants of Germany 
and Switzerland. 

But then does there not come out of these very considera- 
tions a clear proof that the com)non English feeling is right, 
though it cannot prove itself right I that we have a real meeting 
point with the Protestants, though both they and we may hftve 



blundered in our perception of what it is? Why is the Pope 
our common enemj-, but because ho a.ssails the idea of Christ 
being directly related to his Cbiiroh ! What wa? the doctrhie 
of juBtifioatiou by faith, hut the attempt to assert this truth ia 
reference to each member of the Church ? Here then, I say, is A 
common ground — the acknowledgment of Christ, not as the Head 
of individual men, but of the iiniveral Society; the aoknowled^ 
ment that He is the Centre of Unity, and that men are either 
nnited in this Centre, or not at all. 

Now if we turn to the ecclesiastical or oanonioal view, we 
ehall see, I think, both how much justification there is for it, and 
wherein it fails. Tt affirms that the Church is ooustituted in ft 
certain manner, that wa are not merely a set of individuals oIut>- 
bing together our different acts of faitli and feeling, nor a Mt 
of men united in the profesBion of oortain opinions, but that we 
are really and truly an organic body, constituted in Christ, and 
connected with hini by certain ordinances, which derive their 
life from him. Does not this principle, when it is thus set forth, 
commend itself to the hearts and conscionces of numbers of thou 
who most exult in the names of Protestants and Bible Christians? 
Do not they feel that it more nearly answers to the idea of ft 
Church which is haunting them at nil times, and which id 
developed in the Scriptures, than the one which, in terms at leut, 
they have been used to defend ! 

But why then do Bible Christians pronounce the eecle- 
siasties to be mere formalists ! Such dentmciationa woidd bo 
monstrously unjust, if the ecclesiastics were consistent with 
themselves ; if they habitually asserted that the body of the 
Church cannot be understood without reference to its Head; 
that the constitution is nothing except as manifesting and 
presenting Him. And such denunciations would be felt to bo* 
unjust, if in strict confomiity with this principle we were 
content to admit, that it is a violation, not of some individual 
principle, not of some doctrine coneeniing personal salvation, but 
of the order and constitution of the Church, when any visible 
man is made the centre of it — if, consequently, we admitted 
that those who retain the dtriinet aeknoiele^ptnef>t of CkrisCt 
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Headikip, rejecting Bomeeftkoie great Catholic ordinaneei Kiich 
are needful for the mauifeatatioti af it, are at all evenlt not 
attacking the Order, Permanence, Uniti/, ef the Church CaihoHo, 
more than those who, retaining tie ordiiianees, hace praetiealh/ 
denied the Lord of them, and go haee robbed tiem of their 
itignifcanoy. 

If ChrJBt'fl Church be a ICingilom, it must be very wron^ to 
dispense with the institutions which embody it. But it muat be 
more wrong to deny the King himself. The one I think has 
been done by Protestants, the other by Romanists. If it he 
lawful in such a. matter to use earthly analogies, tlie case of the 
one is that of the counaeliors of Charles, in the years between 
1 629 and 1640, who wished to look npon him apart from his Par- 
liaments and from all the ancient institutions of the country, 
and merely to tender liim the tribute of their personal affection 
and homage; the act of the other is that of the Lords and 
Commons, between 1612 and 1648, trying to constitute them- 
Belvca a power independent of liini, nay, even carrying on wai- 
against him, thonpli they avowedly performed all their acts in 
his name. 

Now this statement I do not put forth, as the former part of 
tbia letter will prove, for the purpose of making out a worse 
case against Romauists, but for the purpose of proving, that if 
we have, as I have tried to show that we have, points of Church 
B)'mpathy with them, so we hai'e a grand point of Church, eon- 
tradi fit ingui shed from individual and national, sympathy with 
the Protestants of the Continent. If we have no right, as I 
think we have no right, to say we will not eommenee a fellow- 
ship with the different bianohes of the Western Church, pro- 
vided they will relinquiBh their gross anti-Churoh, anti-Catholic 
heresy, merely because we fmcy that the falling into that heresy 
was an act of apostacy; so we have no right to say that we will 
not make the ground of sympathy which we have with the Pro- 
testants tlie commencement of a fellowship with them, provided 
thpy do not continue to reject the institutions which make com- 
munion between different nations possible, merely becauo we 
presume that they have, by rejecting those institutions, put tham- 
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BelveB out of the Cimrcli. In either case, if we pronounce sucli 
judgments, we are going beyond our commiasion, nay, we are 
breaking an actual law. We may make out by implication and 
conetruction, that a given act is an act of apostacy, and it 
may have that appearance, and may even produce the effects 
which such an act would produce, and to us it may be so really; 
and apostacy may finally take just such a form. But God has 
not given us any warrant to say, this man, or this Church, has 
committed such an act: that judgment He has reserved to 
Himself. . He has forbidden iis under awful penalties to meddle 
with it. We may make out in like manner, by implication 
and construction, that this or that man, or this or that body, 
has cut all the links which bind him, or it, to God's Church 
upon earth. And it may be that many of these links have been 
cut, and that there is a danger of alt being cut, and that if we 
imitated such, an example, we should destroy our spiritual life 
altogether. But Samson, bhnded and mocked, may still have 
locks wherein lies the mighty and invisible strength, that shall 
hereafter be developed; and we are Philistines and not Israelites 
if we join in the mockery, and deny its existence. We are 
tempting God, not more by our profane assumption of His rights, 
than by our proud scorn of those for whom He cares, and over 
whom He is watching for good and not for evil, to visit our 
heavier sins upon us, and to desert us far more utterly than He 
has ever deserted them. 

Having shown, then, that we have a point of Church fellow- 
ship with Continental Protestants, I will now endeavour to show, 
how I think we may not, and how I think we may, make use of 
that advantage. Supposing it were proposed to us by a body of 
Lutheran or Calvinistic ministers, that because we are Protestants, 
because we object to the Church of Rome, because we hold those 
doctrines respecting personal justification which tlie Reformer;) 
held, we should, therefore, recognise their congregations as 
organised and rightly constituted bodies, and should as such 
enter into fellowship with tbeni — I think that according to 
the principles which I have laid down, we are bound to reject 
Buch an invitation. I should express the rejection in some such 
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terms as these : " That which ia the bond of fellowship with the 
Christians of other iiatioua, must be something which is not 
national, nor individual, but univei'sal. If we make individual life 
the foundation of union, we set that up in place of Christ, wa 
substitute our own Election for the Righteousness and Holiness of 
Christ. We cannot unite as Christians upon a national principle, 
though it may be a great duty, as Christians, to uphold national 
life—for it is in its nature exclusive. Now Bishops being as wo 
believe the witnesses and representatives of Christ's universal 
kingdom, are the very instruments of our communion with other 
nations. If there be no such institution — no apostleship — in the 
Church now, then the Church has lost its universal character; 
then the idea of the Church as existing for all space and all time, 
perishes; then the commission, 'Go ye into all nations,' lias no 
persons to whom it is directed. We cannot then recognise a 
Church without Bishops. We cannot do it for onr own sakes, 
because we believe that we have a solemn trust and reaponsibility 
to uphold this great universal institution of Episcopacy; because 
we believe that it has been preserved to us in a wonderful manner 
for the last three centuries, when there was scarcely anything in 
our minds to make its meaning intelligible ; because we believe 
that all the circumstances of this age are declaring to tis its 
purpose and its necessity. And we cannot do it for your sakes. 
We will not use the name of charity, wheu we have rejected the 
thing. Now it is not charity to tell you, that you have not lost 
in a great measure the sense of being members of a Catholic body, 
for your wisest men know that you ■have. It ia not charity to 
tell you, that you have any means of resisting the appearance of 
a Catholic Church which there is among the Romanists; for the 
practical power of Romanism in Germany and in every country 
of the Continent, together with the desertions of your own poets 
and artists to it, prove that you have not. It is not charity to 
hide the fact, that you have been unable to preserve the Church 
from the dominion of the State ; for every act you do, almost 
every word you utter, confesses it. It is not charity to forget, 
that a Pantheistic Church on one side, or a Komanibt on the 
other, must be the alternative, if you cannot find some other 



means of supporting Catholicity than eitliet ; for every thoughtful 
person in Europe, be liis feelings or opinions whnt they may, 
perceives tliat tins must be the issue, It is, therefore, not charitji! 
to tell you that jou can ilispenBe with an institution, which, if 
receiiied liviiigly and practically, in the way wo believe that you 
L:tvn been prepared by Ood's discipline and gr.tce to receive it, nft 
the witness, and not as tbe Eubstitute, for Clirist'e presenM, 
might be the remedy fur all these evils." 

But now, suppose {I may be putting a much more improbable 
case than any M'hich has yet corae under our notice, but bear 
with my extravagance) that a King of one of those Protestanfc 
nations, with which we ougiit according to the maxitns 6? 
jiolicy adhiitted for so many hundreii years, sanctioned by sQ 
many Church authorities, repudiated only by certain very ultra-f 
liberal statesmen and by you, to be on tctms of friendship; 
suppose) I say, one of these Kings should be cuUvinced by any 
argumentji, it signifies not whether they be state arguments or 
religious arguments, that it would be a good thitig to unite witk 
us in a great religions work ; supposing, after considering aU 
the diBi(^u]tie6 of the case, he should have seen tbe utter imprac- 
ticability of carrying it out in conjunction with us, unless he did 
homage to that institution of Episcopacy, in the acknowledge 
ment of whi^h our nation differs from his; supposing that ha 
should therefore ask us to unite with bin) in conductihg tbtd 
work by meaua of a Bishop ( supjiose he should submit tha 
whole ordination of this Biabop to tbe direction of our Churchy, 
I'equtriiig only that wo should perform it according to our owa 
Catholic )H-inciple; supposing anything so utterly strange and 
unlooked ihr as thiB should come to pass, what, I ask you, would 
he the duty of onr own English Episcopacy? You must allow 
me to put the case as I choose. I imagine then that the nieftsura 
is not of their seeking, that thoy have acted on the priuciple^^ 
Our strength is to sit still — that they are merely asked wUeth«D 
they will assist this draign or repudiate it. ^Vbat ought they to 
do J I ^lould SBV, Sir, the question would be detei-mined by 
this consideration, Whether they prized Episcopacy, or whether 
they did not prise it; whether they luoked upou it as the ^Mt 
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bleesiug of cue Church that alio possessed it, and the f^reat 
calamity of the Protestants ahraad that titey wanted it ; or 
whethei" they looked iipou the iustitutiou as a thing perfectly 
inditforeat in the designs of God, and to the good of man. For 
they must say to themselves, "Here is the moat satisfactory 
recognition of Epiecopacy as a pefmaueut institution and yet as 
oua especially adapted to this day, which we could have reoei^-ed 
from any quarter^ here is the clearest evidence that God Iliiu- 
Holf is leading men to feel that it is not a dry, formal thing, 
but a real practical thing. Here is a noble confession on tlio 
part of the head of a state, that even lor political purposes the. 
State ia not sufficient — that there must be a Chui-eh. Here is a 
way whereby we can testify of that Catholic position which we 
Englishmen occupy, in our dealings with Protestants. Hera is 
a practical lesson to Protestants of the steps which they must 
take, in order that they may have a real communion with us, 
and in order that we and they may bear that witness which as 
Protestants we are meant to bear against a visible centre, and for 
Christ as the Head of His Church. As, therefore, it would, 
1 conceive, bo a sin to accept those other invitations to union of 
which I have spoken, so it would, on precisely the same princi- 
ple and for the same reasons, be a sin to reject this. But what, 
if this Protestant King, or any of his Protestant subjects, after 
performing this act, should continue to use language which seems 
to import that the religious bodies of his countiy may preserve 
their existence, without that institution to which in this way he 
hfw been doing homage; nay, what if he should intei-pret this 
very act into a quasi recognition of them under their old cha- 
racter S AVliy, Sir, I should apply precisely the same principles 
in this case, which I applied in both the others. I did iiob 
reciuire the Komauist formally to abjure the doctrines in wliich. 
be has been trained from his infancy; I retjuired him only to 
aae^rt the Headship of Christ, and lo unite with us upon the 
fooling of those universal institutions which we have in common. 
If be asked uS to do any act inconsistent with our ]iosition and 
professions, that would he a diAerent matter; but I liave said 
already, and I say it again, I honour liiut the more lor not throw- . 




ing off liiB o]d language, for not adopting ours ; I Bhould euspect 
him if he did otherwise. The application to thia case is most 
obvious. Shall I require the Gemiau, or the Helvetian, or the 
Dutchman to say, I have had no Church, not even the dream i 
one, I come to ask one from j'ou! God forbid. If he can say 
Huch words, he does himself a deep moral injury; he is in almost 
certain peril of making hia own assertion true, not only now, but 
always. No, if we would make him a Churchman in deed and 
in truth, if we would bind him to the Church Catholic, and 
induce him to relinquish whatever prejudices have kept him 
apart from it, let us allow him to lay fnst hold of every portion _ J 
of truth which he possesses, of eveiy institution which belongs 
to him, let us rejoice to hear him call what seems to us but the 
fragment of a Church, by that great and glorious name; let us 
rejoice to see him passionate, even furious, when we appear to 
quarrel with the title. All hail to such feehngs! they are the 
proofs that he loves the idea of a Church, that he will not be 
content till he has fully realized it. Am I to require, again, 
that he should abjure his fathers, that he should talk of their 
aot« as sins, instead of giving God thanks for them as his bene- 
factors ? Again I say, God forbid ! If he do this, he will never 
become a Churchman; his fault has beeu too great indifference 
to the memories and traditions of other days, too much dispo- 
sition to exalt his own. If you take away this deep feeling of 
affection for the past, lie never will have any other ; you have 
taken away the seed out of which any anch fruits might have 
developed themselves. Or, lastly, would I have him abandon 
the national feeling which he possessep, and not stickle for all 
honour to be paid to his nation, and not refuse to receive any 
dictation from ours! Surely, this would be as bad a wish j 
either of the others. His national feeling is his strength ; it is 
the point upon which we can sympathize with him ; it is that 
to which, for our own sakes as well as his, we are bound to 
do homage. For if we do not, it is as much as saying, that this 
institution which we say ho wants, and we wish him to adopt, is 
a National Institution; it is as much as saying, that we 
him to be an Anglican, which he cannot be, and not a Catholic, 
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which he can be. I say, therefore, that if such a contingency as 
this should ever arrive, we are bound to avail ourselves of it; 
and that, so far from being hindered from so doing, by discover- 
ing that those with whom it brings us into contact have strong 
and deep feelings, with which they are not ready to part, this 
should be our greatest encouragement to hope that a harvest of 
blessings is yet in store for them. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, &c., 

F. M. 




LETTER m. 



THE BISHOPRIC AT JERUSALEM. 



The ilociinieut which introduces your bgcoikI pamphlet, 
anuounces that the dream ^vith which I concluded my Inst letter, 
has been realized. Such a proposition as I imagined, has actually 
come from a Protestant Sovereign. It is tlio object of your 
"Aids to Reflection" to show that the Heads of the English 
Church, by listening to it, have incurred the guilt of schism, 
I mean to consider the arguments by which you support this 
opinion seriatim. But there are some points in the proposal for 
founding a Bishopric at Jerusalem, which bear directly upon our 
own ecclesiastical circumstances ; and of these I wish to take 
notice before I enter u])on the question. How far it brings us 
into a true or false position iu reference to contiueutal Pro- 
testants. 

Vou have been used, I doubt not, (it is the common fashion 
at Oxford,) to divide English Churchmen into two classes. One 
clans, you woidd say, considers all Church oi'der and institutions 
as subordinate and accidental to individual faith and holiness; 
the other looks upon individual faith and holiness as the fruits ' 
of allegiance to, and fellowsliip with, the Church. But any one, 
who has had an opportunity of observing the actual feelings of 
men in what is called the religious world, will soon perceive that 
it is not at all accurately bisected by the line which I have just 
drawn. One element has been left entirely out of the calcula- 
tion ; I mean the feelings with which a considerable portion of 
those who are confounded by their opponents under the common 
name of the " Evangelical Party," rej^ard the history, the present 
state, and the future prospects of tho Jcws- 

1 do not mean to enter into nice explanations of these fi 
ings. That they ore apt to be mixed with notions which s 
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to me carual and aeusiml, I readily acknowledge. That the study 
of the liietorj of the peculiar imtiou Diay blind meu's cjes to the 
glory of tile Universnl Ghaitb, I cau well believe. But ne\-er- 
tlielees, it is true, not only that those feelings are in a number of 
earnest English inind^ the most deep uud central which they 
bKvei those out of which all their other thoughts grow, and to 
which they are referi'ed ; but it is true also, that they are in their 
very u&ture iucouiptitilile with thitt itidividualizing tendency 
which is imputed, and justly imputed, to the Evangelical school 
geDerttUy, The idea of a body preserved frotn geuemtioQ to 
generation, not fi-oni the worth of the individual members of it, 
bnt because it ts a body in covenant with Uod ; of a boily pre- 
ser\'ed by inttitutions ; of » body whose membei'a are to be spoken 
of, if holy and true, as men who lay hohl on the hopo wf Israel, 
if false and apoBtute, uh men who voluntarily rcuouuce it, and 
chooee a separate position of their owu — this idea, which is neces- 
earily the primary one iu the mlnda of those who study Jewish 
prspfaecy, and watuh with earnest aficction tlie present condition 
^f the Jewish notion, is the dii-ect antithesis of that which reduces 
the Church into its tiitit elements, and bida every man first seek 
salvation for hiuiself, l/tt:ti attach himself to some sect or society 
of peraobs who aVe engaged iu the game search, or tliink they 
have ibund what they are seeking. Accoi-diugly, long beluro 
wiy "Tracts for the Times" appeared in Oxford, persons who 
were strongly possessed by this Jewish spirit, had been protesting 
in language of no ordinary vehemence and power, against the 
prevailing temper of those with whom they were associated, 
Baying that it would iuevitably issue iu the loss of the faith and 
spirituality which it seemed to mako all iu all, and was directly 
contrary to the letter and sense of the Bible, which it proclaimad 
to be the only religion of Protestants, 

These things. Sir, may Bcera to you unimportant ; but those, 
Vvho are actually iu the business and bustle of the Wurid, arc 
driven to take notice of distinctions, which school formulas pass 
over; and the distinction, to which I haiTc now alluded, is one 
which has forced itself upon me continually, I Hnd indeed 
mw^ thttt I couDot sympathise with in these literal iuterpreterK 



of biBtoiy and prophecy, and niiicli that I caa sympathise with 
in those who are called spiritualists ; the two together e 
iiie to constitute the elements of a Church and Catholic feeling: 
and that principle, whatever it be, which brings them into recon- , 
ciliation and fellowship, must be different from either, and must ' 
very much change the character which each has where it exists 
cxcUisivcly. But of this I am sme, that if our Catholicism takes \ 
no account of some of the most radical and earnest thoughts i 
which the men about us have ; if it merely cornea with ita rules 
and maxims to set them all aside, and not to adopt them into I 
itself, it is a sham Catholicism, one that will stand no shock, 
and upon which God will confer no blessing. 

In (juite a different class of persons from those I have alluded 
to, in one section of those wlio are called High Churchmen, 
another feeling lias been for some time past strongly manifesting 
itself; I mean that desire which I expressed in my last letter, 
for fellowship with the Greek Church, Men who think that wa J 
cannot abandon our position as witnesses against Home, have | 
asked earnestly, " Why we need be separate from men, who are 1 
themselves witnesses against her, why we cannot look upon them I 
as brethren beloved f Ideally it M-as impossible, 1 think, as I I 
have said already, to find any objection to their demands ; they J 
seemed as reasonable as they are pious ; but actually, the difficul- 1 
ties were innumerable. Onr countrymen had gone forth ; they 1 
liad seen the corruptions which are practised in the Greek temples,' | 
the ignorance which prevails among Greek priests; they had I 
been shocked that such a testimony should be borne to Christ- | 
ianity before Mahoniedans ; they had mistaken their own voca I 
tiou and duty, and instead of strengthening that which remained I 
in the Eastern Church, instead of awakening its members to I 
what they have and what they are, they laboured most mia* J 
chievously to persuade them that they had nothing and are J 
nothing, and that they must abandon their Church, instead of 1 
cleaving to it with a stronger and deeper love, and so, by their 1 
prayers and tears, helping to make it what it should be. Yet I 
it seemed quite impossible to remove this difficulty. We could \ 
not compel our countrymen to practise rites which they looked J 
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Upon aa idolatrous and sinful, for the sake of an^ultiinate object, 
however good. Wo could not call upon them to put such a 
nanctiou upon the principle of ' tlio end sanctifying the lueana.' 
We should have destroyed all that was sound or good ia their 
minds, if we had. We could not compel poor men to offer up 
their prayers in a language they did not understand ; the Greeks 
would not have thought us better Christiana for doing so. And 
80 it came to pass, that our countrymen, in the districts where 
the Greek Church ia established, seemed to have no worship at 
all, to he united to each other by no bonds; at all events, merely 
to practise a religion, and entirely to abandon the idea of an 
universal Church. A strange and perplexing phenomenon cer- 
tainly to Greeks, to Jews, and to Mahomedans — that membei's of 
a. nation, which has the glorious characteristic of being the truth- 
speaking nation throughout tho Cast, should seem to acknow- 
ledge no God of truth, and to seek no grace from Him. 

Once more. For a long time it has been a conviction in the 
minds of many cultivated Churchmen, that the character of 
Mahomedanism has never been sufBciently investigated, and its 
relation to the Old as well as to the New Dispensation, considered. 
Very few, perhaps, may have adopted the opinions which are con- 
tained in Mr. Forster's book; but in numbers there ia a growing 
conviction, that there are some great elements of truth in that 
syatem, which require to be brought out and acknowledged; 
some great purpose in God's chastisement of that portion of Hia 
Church, into which we ought humbly to enter. On the one 
Land, it seems quite clear, that the sin of Mahomedanism is, not 
the assertion of a false principle but the denial of a true one; 
and that if a practical faith in the Incarnation had prevailed in 
the countries over which the armies of the Prophet swept, they 
never could have been subdued by those armies; they never could 
have felt that a mere man was meant to be the King of the 
Universe. On the other hand, it ia quite evident that neither 
from Romanists, bowing down themselves confessedly and boast- 
ingly before a visibie ruler, nor from the Greek Church as at 
present circumstanced, doing as much practical homage to the 
Czar of Muscovy as the Islamite pays to the Sultan, can the 



te§ttmonj against thie great denial proce&d. Neither Can it be 
borne by mero seeta of congregations of Christians, having no 
apparent bond of connexion with any other portion of the world 
but their own. 

Now, while all these thoughts were at work in different 
earnest English minds, and while the recent events in Syria were 
drawing them strongly in that direction, we were told, that the 
Prusaian monarch had proposed to the Bishops of the English 
Chnroh, that a Bishoprio should bo established at Jerusalem. 
The proposal answered in every respect to the conditions which 
T set down in my last letter. It came not from the ministers of 
any German body of Christians, but from ono whom we acknow- 
ledged as the rightful Sovereign of his land, and with whom 
England was in the strictest amity. It was not a proposition to 
dispense with any one institution which we held precious, but 
expresfily to do honour to that one which the Gorman Protestants 
had hitherto slighted. It was not a oall to us to recogni^te any 
congregations not governed by a Bisho]!, bnt expressly to receive 
oongregations, which otherwise would havo been non-Episcopal, 
under the authority of one. The heads of our Church did not go 
out of their way to seek that suoh an not might be donej (hey 
were asked to do it. If they did not choose to do it, they would 
have had to say, " Wo do, as the Bishops of God's Churoh, and 
acting in His presence, determine that we will not take this 
method of giving a Church organization to our own Christian con- 
gregations, and to the German congregations abroad; we will not 
take this method of gratifying that deep feeling which has been 
so long at work among a great body of Christians on behalf of 
the Jews, and of giving it an ecclesiastical direction; wo will not 
take this method of establishing a bond of fellowship between ua 
and the Greeks, in the only way in M-hich it can be established, 
through the only ecclesiastical officer who can be recognized by 
the Greeks as competent to hold transactions with them, or who 
can teach them that we are Episcopalians in reality, and not 
merely iu name. We will not take tins method, this great 
Catholic method, of bringing our brothers of the German ruce 
into union with ns as Protestants against any power, b« k 
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Papal, be it Imperial, which interferes with Christ's 
over Hia Church, and therefore which makes the Church Teehle 
among Greeks, a contradictioii amoug Komanists, a scandal to 
Mahomedaos and Jews. And hnally, we will not take this 
method of setting forth the true idea and law of Christendom, 
in direct opposition to tlio denial of Talamtsm, and so of accom- 
plishing the work in spirit and in truth, which the Crusades 
sought to accomplish by visible arms." 

And now. Sir, according to my promise, ] proceed to con- 
aider your arguments. The (iist of them ia founded on the 
following :—^ 

Extract from tJie Prussian Stale Gazette, dated Berlin^ Ko^. Ifi. 

[I print with your italics, and in the translation which you 
have adopted.] 

"The result of the negotiations commenced by PrusBia in 
order to obtain for the Evanpeiieal Christians of the German 
nation the same advantages in the Turkish empire, especially in 
Palestine and Syria, as are enjoyed by the Christians of the Latin 
and Greet Churches, excites general interest. It is in fact so 
interesting an event in modern history, that it seems desirable to 
obviate involuntary misunderstandings by a simple narrative of 
the occasion and object of the negotiation. 

" The concord of the great Powers of Europe, to which the 
Turkish empire is indebted for its independence and the world 
for peace, offered an opportunity essentially to improve the situa- 
tion of the German Evangelical Christians in the East. To 
profit by this opportunity in a manner worthy of its political 
position was considered by Prussia as a sacred duty, especially 
because it might be foreseen with much probability, that the 
great impulse given to the commercial intercourse between 
nations would also increase the connexion of German Protettanti 
in the East, and perhaps lead to the foundation ofteHlemtntt by 
them in those countries. 

"Seen in a general point of view, it might perhaps have 
appeared sufficient for the promotion of science, industry, and 
trade, and also for the facilitating settlement, if Prussia had only 
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aimed at procuring for all its subjects independence, without 
difference of religion, as far aa they needed it, whether as tra- 
vellers or aa settlers; that legal protection for their persons and 
property the Haiti Scherif of Gulhane had promised; but in the 
pursuance of these objects, it appeared in what a much mora 
advantageous position the King was, in respect to his Roman 
Catholic, than in respect to his Protestant subjects. 

" These objects appeared to be closely connected with certain 
religious rights and privileges. The Latin and Greek Churehet | 
in the East are distinct bodies, with common discipline and order, 
founded on ancient treaties, and therefore enjoy in this capacity 
the benefit of being acknowledged, which includes the most 
inipoi'tant political rights. The Greek Church enjoys the protec- 
tion of the Emperor of Russia; and the Latin Church that of the 
gi-eat Roman Catholic Powers. The Prussian government needs 
only to join in the endeavours of the latter, sufiiciently to remove 
all obstacles that niust still exist to the particular interests of its 
Roman Catholic subjects. i 

" The Protestant Church, on the other hand, was destitute, up 
to the latest times, of all legal recognition. What State of the ' 
Continent could more naturally desire that in the present state at 
the world they also might enjoy similar corporate privileges than 
Prussia, which has among its subjects more than half of all the 
Members of the Protestant Church in Germany J and ought not 
the Protestant Church, as a member of the Catholic Church of 
Christ, to possess the right of assembling its adherents on the 
scene of the origin of Christianity, and freely to proclaim Evan- 
gdical truth according to their Confession and Liturgy ! 

" Under these circumstances the Prussian government could 
not in duty be deterred by the difficulties of various kinds, which 
opposed the attainment of an object so intimately connected with 
the religious feelings of tho nation. The question was, with a 
just appreciation of all the circumstances, to look for the way 
which might most cei+ainly lead to the proposed end; partial 
negociations with the Porte, notwithstanding the very amicable 
relations between the two governments, offered no prospect of real 
The Turkish govcrnnieut does not yet feel the imme- 
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diate connection of Prussia with the East ; the Porte knows 
Prussia only as a great European Power, by whose agreemeut 
with other great Powers its safety is guaranteed. 

"The relations of Great Britain with the Porte are very 
different. England, by its naval power and its commerce, pos- 
aesses great influence in the East. A union with England, whose 
Church, in its origin and doctrines, ia closely allied to the German 
Evangelical Church, appeared, therefore, to be the surest means 
of obtaining the important object. 

" The negotiations to be opened for this purpose depended, 
however, on the previous question, whether Great Britaui was 
inclined to do justice to the independence and national honour of 
the German Evangelical Chttrch, and to treat this affair in perfect 
union with Prussia on tke fxed principle that Protestant Christen^ 
dom, under the protection of England and Prussia, should appear 
to the Turkish government as one power, and thus obtain from it 
all the advantages of being legally recognised. 

" The steps which were taken to settle this previous ques- 
tion had the moat satisfactory results. Not only did the British 
government show itself ready with decided good-will to enter 
into the subject on the basis proposed, but the heads of the English 
Church entered with warm interest into the proposah All parties 
agreed in the conviction, that the diversities of Christian worship, 
according to languages and nations, and according to the peculiari- 
ties and historical development of each nation — that ia to say, in 
the Protestant Church — are upheld br/ a superior unity, the Head 
of the Church Himself 4 and that in this unity, to which all the 
diverniies refer, as to their centre, is the foundation of true 
Christian toleration. Besides this conviction, His Majesty the 
King too warmly participates in the religious sympathies of the 
nation, which are so intimately interwoven with the origin of the 
A^sbourg Confession, and the recollection of the champions of the 
faith of the German Protestant Church, to hate consented to any 
thing contrary to this firm common basis of the entire German 
Protestant Church. 

" By a cordial co-operation directed in this spirit, a distinct 
Bishopric has hem founded in Jerusalem, in tchieh all Protestant 
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Chrittians may find a common tupperl and point of union in ] 
retpect of the TurUsh fiovjrnmetti, and tn all casea lehen their I 
representation as one Church may be ttecenary; vMUt at tie sam^ I 
time the German Protestants preserve tie independence of tlieir I 
Church. With respect to their particular confession and litur^]/^ I 
His Majesty the King provides one-half of the ej'pense of the I 
Bishopric, and he participates therefore with the Croum of Enfflan^ 1 
tn the right of nominating the Bishop. 

" Thua the religious ^ants of the new Bishopric would bfl 
provided for; but as a religioua community cannot be blessed | 
with prosperity, except in union with the instruction of youttj j 
and the care of the sick, a still gro&tcr support is to be expeGte4 
for this purpose from the pious interest and charity of the Pr^ i 
iestant Christians in Prti^ia and other German countries. 

" The foundation of an hospital is especially important, : 
which travellers, who will be more numerously attracted 
Jerusalem by scientific inquiries, religious interest, or other I 
objects, may be received, in case they should need assistance, 

" In reference to the above, the Minister of Ecclesiastical 
Affairs has addressed two circulars to the Provincial govera- 
ments, and to the Consistories, recapitulating tho preceding Btatd!- 
ments, and informing them that it is His Majesty's pleasure J 
that a general collection should be made in all the Protestant I 
Churches of the Prussian monarchy ; the sura to be collected Uf \ 
be sent to the Minister, M. Eichorn. 

" The Consistories are especially desired to take into const- ' 
deration the important object to which the collection la to be 
applied, and as His Majesty the King has this object so much 
at heart, they are enjoined to impress it on the minds of their 
Protestant brethren." — Prussian Slate Gazette, Nov. 17. 



IT. The following is the circular which M. Eiohom, Minister of I 
Religious Worship, addressed for this purpose to each of ih^, 1 
Regenoiea of the kingdom. 

"His Majesty tho King has taken advantage of his partic 
pation in the prescrvatioa of peace in the East, to procurs for | 
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(.lie future a protection for the Eiiangdical Church in Turkey, 
fiimilar to that enjoyed by the Greek and Latin Clmrchea in that 
country. As thia aftair ia connected with the most important 
political rights, to the privation of whiuh Evangelical Chriatiana 
were heretofore exposed by the violent and arbitrary conduct of 
the local authorities, the advantage which His Majesty has 
endeavoured to obtain for them by hia iufluence is so much the 
greater, as, setting aside scientifio interests and the advance- 
ment of religion, which inspire a superior ardour, the progress 
of commerce will hereafter attract a greater number amongst 
them to create important establishments. In consequence of 
these considerations, the King has not hesitated, in concert with 
Great Britain, to make considerable sacrifices out of his private 
fortune, in order to secure for ever fo7- the Gei-mmi Evangelical 
Church, which is the mother of all the Evangelical Cottfegaiom 
tchieh exist, a position in the country where Christianity teat 
produced, in harmony with her dignity and grandeur, beside the 
Latin and Greeh Churches, 

"A church will be speedily built at Jerusalem, for the 
German Protestants. It will bo opened for their worship ac- 
cording to their Confession and their Liturgy. But to secure 
thia object, an hospital must be constructed for Evangelical tra- 
vellers of small fortune, that scientific or religious pursuits may 
attract to Jerusalem. It will be necessary, likewise, to found a 
tc/tool. It is not necessary to explain the intimate relation which 
exists between these institutions and the influence of religion. 
His Majesty has, in consequence, commanded that, for tlio com- 
pletion of this object, a general collection shall be made lu the 
Etangelical Churches throughout the Prussian Monarchy, The 
Regency is invited to take the necessary measures to effect thia 
collection. Thoy will send mo the sums collected. The Royal 
Copsistory shall receive a private circular, announcing the Sunday 
fixed for this collection, and will appoint the Clergymen who are 
to preside at it. 

" The Minister of Public Worship, 

" EICHORN." 




"TIO ^TSratACT PRflU TBfe ALl.GEMEIXE ZEITTNO. 

" The view taken of this transaction in Prassia may be fur- 
ther illustrated," you say, " by the following extract from an 
article in the All^emeine Zeitung, which appeared in the Con- 
aervalitie Journal^ of November 20." 

"Through the activity of the Evangelical Missionariee, a 
number of Jews at Jerusalem had been converted to Christi- 
anity, including many distingniahed men of learning, and thus 
had a small Evangelical congregation been formed at Jerusalem. 
Neither the Catholic nor the Greek Church can complain of 
having been despoiled, for these converts from Judaism belonged 
to neither. If, however, they fear to be outstripped by a greater 
extension of the Evangelical Church in Palestine, let them e.\ert 
that mental and spiritual energy which God has given them, to 
awaken a conviction that the Christian doctrine and a Christian 
life are manifested by them in a greater degree of purity. From 
this noble contest they are in no way excluded ; and in the place 
of those revolting dissensions aud that selfish jealousy, which 
characterized the conduct of European nations in the Holy Land 
at the time of the crusades, may we now behold the noblest 
emulation of which the world has ever had a knowledge. The 
establishment at Jerusalem of an Evangelical congregati<m, with 
Ecclesiastical endowments, and by the protection of England 
and Prussia, under the guardianship of the Porte, shielded 
against the oppressions to which Evangelical Christtant hare 
hitherto been exposed in the East, is a germ of Christianitg from 
which great future results may be anticipated; but as at all 
times a true spirit of Christian aetirity without has served to 
quicken the fruits of faith within, so has this foundation in Jerti- 
ealem coiled into life one of the most momentous appearances ever 
witnessed hg Europe. As Iko parents in their love toieardt their 
child enter into a more exalted union, even so the Evangelical 
Churches of Prussia and England, hitherto oivinED, have, in 
this daughter Church of Jerusalem, tendered to each other the hand 
of true union. It is not contemplated indeed that the English 
Church should abandon her institutions for those of Prussia, or 
the Prussian hers for those of England; but the tKO Churehet, 
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by their recent act, have mutually recoynized that, in their relatione 
to each other, their constitutional forme are non-euenttal, the union 
in tpirit the essential; — (Aeir conviction of the e^eistence of this 
true union they have practically manifested by the establishment of 
a daughter Church, in which the nomination of the Eeclesiastica 
ehall be veHed alternately in Prussia and England; in which the 
Auysbourg Confession and the Thirty-nine Articles are recoynized 
as founded in an intimate community of faith ; in which the rites 
of the English and Prussian Churches are to be accepted as the 
timtdtaneom expression of one and the same Evanyelical Chris- 
tianity. The conquest of Coostantine, the fortifying of Paris, 
the expulaion of a Queen from Spain, and a hundred other events 
that our time has witnessed, may wear a more pompous look, 
and may, at the first glance, appear of greater importance than 
this small commencement of a united Evangelical congregation at 
Jerusalem; but whoever ia really acquainted with the affairs of 
the Levant, will recognise in this unostentatious cominencomcnt, 
the germ of a great development. The grain of mustard seed will 
be seen to grow up and to shoot forth its brauehes: nor can the 
present ago show any thing more truly great than this intimate 
recognition and approach to each other of two brothers, tho 
English nation and the most important race of Northern Ger- 
many — nothing nobler than this association of two brothers in 
the most exalted aim of man. England and Prussia have here 
found a point of union on which the blessing of God may rest*." 



Now the first remark that I would make upon these doou- 
tnenta is a very obvious one, and yet one which I think you have 
rather overlooked. It is that they are intended to explain the 
circumstance of the King of Prussia having applied to the heads 
of tho English Church to consecrate a bishop. AVhatever the 
words may say, this is the act to which the words refer. Se- 
condly, I would wish to draw your attention to a phrase which 
oocuTB very frequently in these papers. I mean the phrase ' the 

* It jaa.y be as well to mention that the ai'ticle in tlia Allgemeioo Zcitung 
Aot» not pretend to be ofGdal in Bit; sense. That in the Gazette is, no doubt, 
Eeui-officiol 1 the language being that of the Editor, the sentimenle gcneroUy 
thoM of the Gavemment, 
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Protestant,' or more strictly 'the Evangelical' Church. Now 
if you ask me whether 1 know what this phrase means, that is 
to say, whether J recognize two Churchea in the world, one » 
Catholic, one an Evangelical, I should of course answer, No. 
Such a notion, I believe, is at variance with tho Creed ; it is 
entirely at variance with everything which I have said respecting 
the constitution of the Church in these letters. The strongest 
desire I am conscious of, is that of bringing all men to the feeling 
that there can be but one Church, — though that Church may 
exist in a number of different nations — though it may be quite 
right that in some subordinate particulars it should be modified 
by the character of those nations — though it is, I believe, actually 
demanded by its constitution, that it should recognize and sus- 
tain the distinct government of each of those nations. A Church 
united merely in a profession of a certain doctrine, though it be 
tho true Evangelic doctrine, is one of which I cannot without 
difficulty frame to myself the notion ; for the E^'angelic doctrine 
seoms to me to speak of a Kingdom which is one, and universal. 
But if you ask rae whether I am angry when I see this word 
Evangelical Church appearing in a German document, whether I 
wish to convince Germans that they have not the elements of 
Church life among them, I must, in conformity with the prin- 
ciples which I have laid down, say — certainly not. The eager use 
of this phrase, so far from being an evidence of a lower state of 
feeling than that which prevailed among them formerly, is, I 
believe, one of the most striliing indications of the ecclesiastical 
tendency which is characteristic of this age. The Prussians 
cannot be content to look upon themselves merely as sects ; they 
must at all hazards, and at the price of almost any inconsisten- 
cies, try to reckon themselves — Lutherans, Calviiiists, and all- 
members of a common body, Now that this has been found 
impracticable — that in order to carry out such a scheme, even in 
the most imperfect way, the State has been obliged to come in, 
and to exercise its functions in a manner wholly incompatible 
with spiritual freedom — of this fact I am quite as well aware as 
you can be; and Germans arc, I apprehend, much better aware 
of it than either of us. Therefore they will advMiGe or retnak. 
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In England we can tolerate gross inconsistencies, provided they 
do not seem to bear on our practical life. With the Germans, a 
nation of thinkers, this is impossible. They must relinquish the 
idea of a Church altogether, or they must work on till it is 
realized in a consistent form. The questioa is, whether we shall 
assist the first effort or the second — whether we shall determine 
to make them mere sects, or rather (for the existence of sects is 
becoming more impracticable every day) urge them into Pan- 
theism; or whether we shall do what in us lies, that the feeling 
which is latent in their inconsistent language may bo brought 
forth, and find its fitting expression. 

Now it seems to mo, that the act of a German king coming 
forth to desire the foundation of a Bishopric, is the most hopeful 
symptom which can well be conceived of this progress. It is 
the king who would naturally be most jealous of every hint that 
Episcopacy is desirable, for were Episcopacy once established in 
his own land, the kind of power which he has exercised in spiri- 
tual matters must cease. I believe his position would bo much 
safer, much more honourable than it is now ; but his dominion 
would be checked and circumscribed by an organized spiritual 
power. At the same time I cannot help thinking, that if the 
king moved in this matter without his people, if they did not 
feel that the step which he had taken was one consistent with 
their national feelings as Germans, and with the best and truest 
religious feelings which are at work amongst them, the attempt 
would be artificial. Episcopacy would be a plant forced into the 
soil by a royal hand, not a gift sought for from God, to satisfy 
wants of which the people had themselves become consciouH. 
Looking at the subject in this light, I do in the first place most 
heartily rejoice that the experiment should have been made as it 
has been made in a way not to alarm the prejudices of the 
Prussian people ; in a way which appeals to their imaginations 
and their Christian sympathies; in a way which may be justified 
by the strongest political reasons, and by their Protestant 
professions. And, secondly, I rejoice that this measure should 
hive been set before them in language perfectly natural, perfectly 
expressive of German feelings, though it be to us In a grmt 
measure wiiutelligible. 
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The only point to be considered, as I said in my last letter, 
I, whether our Church is in anywise compromised by the uw 
of this language ; whether we are committed to the appro- 
bation of anything which as English Churchmen we ought not to 
sanction. Now after attentively considering these documents, I 
am thoroughly convinced that we are not. I do not say that we 
are not committed, Sir, to some things which you would disap- 
prove, because it is evidently your opinion, that we of the 
English Church have a right to call upon the Lutherans and 
Calvinists of Germany to pronounce Luther and Calvin, and all 
their forefathers, heretics and schismatics, and evil men; that 
we have a right to call upon them to declare that they were not 
Christians, till we admitted them into our fellowship ; that we 
have a right to impose upon them penances of our devising, for 
their own sins, and those of their ancestors. Unquestionably, I 
think the Church of England has by the act of entering into 
intercourse with the king of Prussia respecting this Bishopric, 
renounced its claim to do any of these things. But there are 
some persons who think with me, that had she assumed this 
position, had she dared to make any of these demauds, she 
would have committed a crime in the sight of God and men ; 
that she would have required the Germans to commit a crime 
which would for ever have cut them off from any connection 
with the past, and from any blessings in the futmre; and that if the 
guilt of the Jews iu their contempt of other people was avenged 
sevenfold, our heavier guilt would have been avenged seventyfold. 

I think the English Cliurch has gone one step further than 
this. I think it is evident from the passage in the document 
which you have printed in italics, beginning, "All parties are 
agreed in the conviction, that the diversities of Christian wor- 
ship," &c., that the English Bishops did acknowledge a common 
meeting point with Protestants, as Protestants, in the confession 
of Christ, as the Head and Centre of the Church, This is the 
obvious meaning of that paragraph. Of course, the Archbishtq) 
of Canterbury, and the Bishop of London, did not talk about 
historical developments and so forth. Such words do not belong 
to our vernacular tongue. They are, as ever}' one must perceive. 
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thorouglily German. Neither did they talk of the centre of 
unity being for the Evangelical Church ; that phrase haB aa 
little meaning for us as the other*. But they did maintain the 
doctrine, which a German expreBses thus to himself, that the 
centre of the Church is Christ Himself, and not any visible ruler," 
And they reduced this principle into an act, by appointing a 
Biahop ; thus declaring more atrongly than any language could 
declare it, their belief that Christ's Church does not stand oa 
opinionB or doctrines, but that it is a constitution to which all 
men are intended to belong, and to which all men may belong 
■who do not voluntarily reject it. 

And thus much, Sir, for your first section. 

2. The object of your next Section is to prove, " That the 
position asserted in the Prussian Gazette to have been made the 
basis of a convention by the Heads of the English Church acting 
in her name, was ui'ged upon the Church a century and a half 
ago, by the whole force of the government of William III., 
and was even then rejected in the most marked way by the 
Convocation of the Clergy " 

Of course, if what I have said under the last bead be true, 
the point to consider is not, what kind of language is used in 
the Prussian State Gazette, but what has actually been done by 
the Bishops of England, and what the acts which they have 
done signify. I am willing, however, to let you state the case 
for yourself. It is afSrmed, then, in the Prussian State Gazette, 
that English Bishops agreed wiih the Prussian Monarch in 
affirming that Christ is the only centre of unity to His Church, 
and that upon this ground they have established a Bishop at 
Jerusalem, who was consecrated by the Bishops of Christ's 
Church in England, This is what is affirmed iu the Prussian 
State documents to be the basis of the convention between the 
parties in this transaction. 

Now the evidence you have produced, and the comments you 
have made upon it, are intended to prove this point, that the 

• It is not, however, fairly given in the tranBlation. Namenllieh, I believe, 
does not mean " tliat is to sitj" but etpecialls/. It baa been CDofoanded <iritli 

ndmUch. 
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governtiient of William III, baring established Preabyteriaalsm 
in Scotland, eudeavoured to treat all Presbyterian bodies on the 
same footing with Episcopalian bodies. The only point of differ- 
ence between the cases is this, that by the one proceeding the 
English Church would have proclaimed Episcopacy of no value; 
by the other, she proclaims it of the greatest; by the one she 
must have reduced herself to tlio level of those with whom she 
was negotiating; by the other, she does what in her lies to raise 
them to her level, I grant you, Sir, that the comparison of these 
two proceedinga is a moat useful 'Aid to Reflection.' 

3. The doctrine of your Third Section is, " That the same 
position was similarly rejected not many years afterwards iu a 
correspondence with the Eastern Catholic Church, which ana- 
thematizes both the principle of Protestantism and its two 
leading sects by name." 

This assertion is maintained by some documents of consi- 
derable interest and importance. The most valuable of thesA 
relate to tlic opinions of the Eastern Church, as expressed in 
tho acts of the Synod of Bethlehem in the year 1672. These 
acts aflii'm that " of the Catholic Church, since all men without 
exception must die, and cannot remain any of them for ever as 
heads, our Lord Jesus Christ Himself is Head, and Himself 
holds the ropes in the steerage of tho Church, and steers through 
the Ministry of the Holy Fathers." That " the Holy Ghoat 
hath set iu all the particular Churches, that is, in all that are 
really and properly churches, and consist of members which are 
really and properly such, as leaders and shepherds, and, in a 
word, not by any figure of speech, but truly and properly as rulers 
and heads — the Bishops; they looking, that is, to the author and 
finisher of our salvation, and referring to Him the virtue of their 
ministrations, in respect of their being heads." That, "together 
with their other wicked errors, this also is hold by the Calvinists 
— that forsooth a aiimple Priest and a Bishop are the same thing, 
and that it is possible to do without a Bishop, and have the 
Church governed by a immber of Priests, and that not a Bishop 
only, but a Priest also, can ordain another Priest, and that » 
number of Priesta together can ordain a Bishop." That " it ever 
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hath been tlie doctrms of the Eastern Church, that the Episcopal 
dignity is so necessary in the Church, that without a Christian 
Bishop there cannot exist any Church, nor any Chriatian man, 
tio, not so much as in name." 

I will not ask how the Bishops of the Eastern Church arrived 
at this last conclusion, one which is refuted by plain fact, seeing 
that Christian men do exist at all events in name without an 
Episcopacy, I will not ask this question, Sir, for nothing seems 
to me so hateful as to make our brethren offenders for a word; 
and I do think that, aHowiuj; for this extravagance, the general 
tone of these passages is earnest, and beautiful, and strikingly 
expressive of the feelings which the Eastern Church has preserved 
through its history, and which it is our business to strengthen 
aud not to impair. Therefore, I conceive that the greatest obli- 
gation is laid on us, at once to enter into correspondence with 
them, through the only ecclesiastical officer whom they can 
receive; to show tliom by facts, and not merely by words, that 
we are a Church constituted in the way in which they believe a 
Church ought to be constituted. 

And this necessity becomes the more imperative, from the 
facts which are set forth in the other parts of this section. For 
you show most clearly, that the non-juring Bishops, though they 
took the greatest pains to enter into conimimion with the Eastern 
Church, though they were willing to anathematize Lutherans 
and Calvinists, yet were utterly unable to convince the Eastern 
Bishops that they were indeed parts of the Catholic Church; 
that they were not merely members of a Protestant sect. That 
experiment having been tried, and tried in vain, it would seem 
as if but one other remained. We must convince the Greeks 
that we have Bishops, by showing that we cannot permit our 
congregations in the East to exist without one; and if we can 
besides show them, that those very persona whom they denounce, 
mainly because they rejected the ordinance of Episcopacy (for all 
the other evils they evidently trace to this source), are themselves 
willing to meet them upon their own terms, — the evidence will 
be still more striking, their faith will be confirmed, and theit 
charity enlarged. 



4, Your next proposition is, "That tho Convocation, tha 
non-juring Bishops, and the Eastern Catholic Church had good 
reason for disclaiming all community of principle with what waa 
called Protestant religion in general, and with the aects of 
Lutherans and Calvinists in particular/^ The good reasons are, 
First, that Protestantism is iu its very nature an assertion of the 
principle of heresy. Secondly, that this being its principle, it 
has developed itself in different forms; that one of these is tho 
iatitudinarian form, one the pietistic or evangelical form, one the 
rationalizing. Thirdly, that there have been corresponding deve- 
lopments to these in the English Church, which have brought 
different portions of it into close proximity with dissent. The 
general infereoco is, that Protestantism having this downward 
tendency, and this dangerous affinity with what is most evil 
among ourselves, the farther we stand aloof from it the better it 
is for us; the more we come into contact with it, the more we 
eh all EufTor. 

You have hero touched upon subjects of the deepest interest. 
What kind of evidence have you brought to bearupoa tbem! A 
selection of passages from your own diary, containing fragments 
of conversations with two, or at most three pastors in Geneva; 

with Mr, , the public librarian at ; with the Moderator 

at ; with Professor , who was introduced to you at 

Oxford; with a distinguished German, with whom you had also 
a conversation at Oxford, of which conversation you have given 
this account, — " he argued stoutly with me against the doctrine 
that the delivery of the traditive faith of the Church in baptism 
to the baptized person to hold, is the root of all subsequent 
orthodoxy to the individual." 

I say nothing. Sir, about the justice or the propriety of 
repeating these dialogues; I eay nothing of the feelings which I, 
as a member of your University and a Minister of your Church, 
experienced when I found that this was the way in which it was 
proved to foreigners, that we had a sounder faith, a more prac- 
tical Christianity, and a more refined education than theirs. I 
say nothing of the wisdom or the piety of attempting to retail 
discourses respecting the solemnest questions of theology in much 
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the same stjle, and probably with about the satno accuracy, whioh 
Prince Piickler Muskau and Mr. Willis employ in retailing the 
tittle-tattle of dinner-tables or drawing-rooma. But I must pro- 
teat against the notion — not that I think any reasonable person 
on your side is likely to entertain it — that the least light upott 
the ecclesiastical history of modem Europe, is to be struck out 
by Buch methods as these. 1 protest still more strongly against 
the notion, that the statements which you say that you pnt 
forward to confound and crush the foreigu heretics, are to be 
taken as specimens of the instruction which Oxford or the 
English church gives to her sons. In tho midst of many defi- 
ciencies which there may he in our Aristotelian discipline, I have 
always regarded this as one of its blessings, that it seeks to 
impart us a certain habit of mind — to make the truths which we 
learn a part of our life. Now surely the tone in which you say 
you went forth proclaiminig to tho Pastors in Geneva and to the 
Professors of some places possibly in Germany, more probably in 
France or Switzerland, — I am a Deacon of the English Church, 
come forth to tell you what the Church believes, and what we in 
Oxford believe, and how necessary humility is in order to arrive 
at truth*, — is as much at \*ariance with the spirit of these teach- 
ings, as anything I ever heard of. Nor can I conceive anything 
much less adapted to the circumstances of those with whom you 
spoke. Whatever you may fancy, the dogmatic temper is one 
which has been especially characteristic of Protestants. Instead 
of throwing aside all dogmas, the great fault of tho age immedi- 
ately succeeding that of the first Reformers, was, that it made 
dogmas all in all. Luther himself loved the creeds of the old 
Church, because they were real and personal. If you had looked 
into his writings, you would know, that the substitution of the. 
Creed for the scholastic teachings of his time, and not the setting, 
up of his own judgment or opinions, was the great object of his, 
life. In defending himself against the Romanists, he was un- 
fortunately driven to become scholastic. His followers, and the 
Caivinists, became still more deterrainately so in defending their^ 

• "M. agreed with me on tlie ueceasity of humility in order to arriya 

at truth,"— Pai, me n'a Aidi to R^fiectUm, p. 4H. 
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opinions aga,iiifit each other. A bard doctrinalism took the place 
of every thing living and practical. Then came one of the 
Pietiatic re-actiona, asserting the importance of real faith in 
Christ and union with hitn, against the Bystematic tendency of 
the current theology; then the latitudinarian re-action agajnst 
both, affirming dogmatical theology to be the imposition of priests, 
spiritual life to be the dream of mystics, mundane morality 
to be all in all. Such was the prevalent faith in the eighteenth 
century. Another and a more powerful re-action, beginning 
with us and penetrating into Germany, to a great degree under- 
mined this heartless temper. But the Evangelical system, which 
was the fruit of this re-aotion, being merely connected with 
feelings of personal religion, could explain none of the deeper 
problems respecting the nature and relations of men, with which 
the Gorman mind was occupied. Hence it was unable to mahe 
head against that now form of Nationalism (so often in England 
confounded with the old Rationalism of the last century), which 
was the fruit of that critical philosophy whereby the sensual and 
materialist philosophy of Locko and Condillae was superseded. 
This Rationalism has taken many forms ; some of them abnttiug 
closely on Infidelity, some actually touching upon Catholicism ; 
but every one, as well as the Pietistic feeling, and what you call 
the State Establishment feeling, indicating the need of something 
fixed and real to meet it. 

Kow, Sir, if you had shown that you had derived from your 
Oxford teaching principles so deep, and fixed, and real, that you 
were able to sympathize with these forma and movements of 
human thought ; if you had had the simplicity and courage, like 
the old] confessor of the Church, to repeat the Apostle's Creed, 
and say, 'here ia that thing which jou are seeking after; here 
arc those realities which the reason of man and the heart of man 
are requiring,' — I am certain that what you said would have 
called forth an echo in the mind of many a Pietist and many ^ 
Rationalist. The former might have folt, ' this ia what my indi- 
vidual life is craving for;' the latter, 'tbia is what the race of 
man is craving for.' But when you talked of dogmas, when you 
Baid that dogmas were what our Church cared for, and what 
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Oxford cared for, you necessarily repelled all tlie truest and 
honestest men you came in contact with. They knew what a 
curse the spirit of dogmatism had heen in the Protestant bodies ; 
they knew what a. Bource of division and strife it had been. 
They wanted something else ; they wanted to be told of a real 
bond, which should hold them together, and you could not tell 
them of any such thing; you could only set up your phraaes 
against theirs, and make them feci that while you denounced 
every form of private judgment, you were really bowing down 
to your own judgment and worshipping it, far more than they 
worshipped theirs. 

My answer, then, to the argument which yon draw from tha 
pontinual growth of divisions and heresies among Protestants 
is this — There is that tendency which you speak of; it Ja mani- 
festing itself still ; and yut it ia equally true, that God has not 
ceased to govern the world, nor to direct the mutationa of human 
opinion towards the consolidation and establishment of His 
Church. But for these PieCistic and Rationalizing movements, 
the religion of Gfermany would have been either one of mete 
dogmatism) or it would have ceased altogether. By means of 
them the desire of truths, which at once belong to man's spirit 
and transcend it, the continual hope of an organization which 
shall not he a mere formal state organization, hut a spiritual, 
Catholic organization, has been kept alive. A thousand ciroum^ 
stances connected with German politics, religion, and philosophy, 
are tending to bring that wish and longing hope to a head. In 
this case, as in all others, there must be some ono to interpret 
the feeling ; some one to utter it, in order that it may be 
conscious of itself; some one to embody it in a visible act. 
Your way of showing your dislike to the evils which Protes- 
tantism run to seed has produced, is to meet tho first act which 
announces such a feeling, and to anathematize it, — thus doing, 
Sir, what in you lies to make all the divisions, all the heresies 
which there are in Europe, Iiopoless and perpetual. A worthy 
object, certainly, for an enemy of Protestantism and negations to 
aim at ! 

Put you have diswveted certain movements in the English 
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Church and nation, which are atialogoua to them which you say 
have taken place in Germany. The honourablo Mr. S., who was 
once a member of the Enghsh Church, and is now a Romaniat, 
baa told you something about his former opinions. A distin- 
guished Russian lady, who was a member, of the Greek Church, 
and has joined the English Church, supposing it to be a Protes- 
tant sect, has communicated to you something respecting her 
present opinions. Yon obtained a little further light from an- 
other foreigner, whom you met in Oxford, and Mr. , of 

Geneva, and the Rev. Mr. , of Paris, made known to yon 

the whole secret. I have not had the advantage of conversing 
with any of these persons ; if I had, I should not think it neces- 
sary to mention the circumstance, unless I were writing a fa,shion- 
able novel, and wished to annouuce in the newspapers how many 
proper names and piquant aueedotea might be found iu it. Fop 
I really conceive, that by help of our popular literature, of the 
bills upon our walls, and of the denunciations in the Oxford 
tracts, we may safely adopt the conclusion, that a party called 
EvangeUcal, and having some sympathy with the Pietists of the 
Continent, exists in our land; uor do I fiud that your private 
sources of information have done more than put you in possession 
of this important fact. Certainly, they have not enabled you to 
offer a single hint as to the way in which this party ought to be 
treated ; in which its errors, whatever they are, may be coixected, 
and its truths, if it have any, may be brought out into greater 
cleamesH and power. All I can gather from these passages of 
your book is, that you regard them either as a besieged body, who 
may possibly be starved into surreuder, if thoy have no hope of 
supplies from without; or else as men with great capacities for 
disease, but who may be saved from falling into it, if a sufficiently 
strict cordon samtaire can be drawn between them and the in- 
fected regions of Germany and Switzerland. Now, as neither of 
these opinions seems to me reasonable, and as the question is one 
of considerable importance, especially in reference to the topic 
upon which we are now engaged, I may be permitted perhaps to 
give what strikes me as a truer view of it. 

I quite agree with you, Sir, that the footing upon which our 
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intercourse with Germany at present stands, is not a desirable 
one; and that, perhaps, no class suffers more from it, than the 
one to which you have alluded. Men of pious, affectionate, 
often cultivated minds, come over to England, who have felt the 
want of wliat they call a religious atniosphero in their own 
country. They are struck with the free play which is given to 
the moral and spiritual feelings of our countrymen. They are 
delighted with our religious associations, meetings, speeches. 
They praise them with a warmth which is evidently not counter- 
feited, and which to men in their circumstances is most natural. 
Now that persons who had begun to suspect that there is some- 
thing hallow in the ways by which our religious sympathies 
display themselves, who had begun to sigh for something more 
pure and spiritual, should find themselves complimented, not in 
the trite vulgar language to which they are used, but in free, 
intelligent, genuine accents, upon the very ijualities in which we 
are sadly deficient ; — this cannot be good. It tends to keep down 
the tone of feeling among us, when it might perhaps be raised ; 
to make ua think that all is right, when a secret monitor whis- 
pers that much is very wrong. 

Neither do I thinlc that such men, in returning to their own 
country, can really do it the good which they wish to do. They 
must impart to many a discontent that things are not, as, in Ger- 
many, they cannot be; a craving after some of the most super- 
ficial appearances of our English life; an indiiTerence about the 
cultivation of what Is good among themselves. To these influ- 
ences may, perhaps, be attributed the growth of a class of writers 
in Germany, who merely imitate the tones of our popular Evan- 
gelical preachers, with more of unction, perhaps, than is generally 
found in them; and whose works are translated, and eagerly 
bought up in England, because it is always pleasant, though 
most dangerous, to dwell amidst the echoes of our own voices, 
and to convince ourselves, if we can, that no other sounds are 
worthy of being listened to. 

Meantime the sons of onr Evangelical teachers, and many 
who have been brought up in their school, are engaged in a very 
different work. They are studying the higher literature and the 



BATIOSALISTIC TEMPTATIONS, 

pliiloBoph}' of Germany. And liore a wliole world of thoughts is 
Buddenly unfolded to them, of which they had only caught faint 
glimpaee, op heard by distant report before. They cannqt tum 
away from these thoughts, let them be -warned to do go as oftea 
as they may; for thoughts which (loncern ourselves, our own 
being and the being of our race, cannot be put from us, as if they 
meant nothing, qr aa if we had nothing to do with them. Thp 
dark hints and intimations of mischief which reach tbem, ojily 
aeeni to indicate a dread of realities, an nuwiUingiiesa that thinga 
should he seen juat as tboy are. Doubtless when they begin to 
converse again with their own climatures and countiywen, and 
feel how wide a gulf seems to separate tbem from our ordiitiipy 
English thoughts and feelings, they do sometimes regret tlt9 
knowledge which they have acquired, and alraoet wish tbey could 
forget it. But it is a vain wish if it could be seriously eiitep- 
tained, and it is mixed with so much sense of superior light, witll 
so much disgust at the low, worldly, commercial spirit which 
governs here, with so many deairaa, however vague, for our 
reforniatiou, that it is soon changed into bitterness and aliea^tion. 
It is very easy, Sir, to denounce such persona and their tempers 
of mind — very easy indeed; but it is not so easy to pereaade 
ourselves that we have a right to do so; that their tempera, ^q 
far as they are evil, are not ours also, and that they are not, in 
many respects, more earnest and more ready to bear reproaeU 
than we are. At all events, it is of some importance to consideis 
whether some of the best stuff which we have in England, aome 
that we shall most need when its trial day comes, is to be thrown 
aside as worthless, because wo do not like to be disturbed in our 
opinions, or because we are not able to deal with theirs. Foj 
here lies the secret. The thoughts are awakened; it is not th« 
devil who has awakened them, though he ii\ay seek to take tha 
management of tbem. We ought to be able to meet them, aa4 
we are not able. ^Ve are too busy in abusing one another, mi4 
anathematising one another, in writing gossi]i in tbo newspapers, 
in calling this man a Low Churchman, and that man a Puseyite, 
in tearing one another to pieces about Poetrj' I'rofessorshipa, and 
such fiddle-faddle, to have any leisure for deep thought and eam»t 
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I meditations. And till we find such leisure, men will seek elae- 
' where for what we oannot give. 

It is not, then, this Jerusalem Uialioprio which will bring ua 

, into contact, either with that which is most feeble in the Pietistic, 

or that which is most dangerous in the i-ationalising aide of 

(larnian life. That contact exists nlready; the commerce ia 

established J the sea has failed to be an effectual eordett ta- 

nilaire: all our devices will assuredly fail also: the question is, 

I how the intereourao may be turned to profit and not to evil. 

L My own conviction is, that if anything wLU put an end to what 

I U moat vicious in tlie tone of our modern fashionable chapel 

I and bazaar Christianity, and at the same time will call out that 

I which is strong and healthful in the feelings of those who have 

I given their sanction to it, a more extended, and less suspieioua 

I communion with German thoughts and feelings is likely to pro- 

I duce that effect. The kind of communion between tlio corrs- 

I fponding circles in the different nations, which is what we have 

I tit present, may, as 1 have showu, lead to exactly the opposite 

I vonsequenoes. But the moment our divines begin to know 

I what their brethren abroad have been really thiulfing and 

I working at for the last eighty or a hundred years, they must 

I begin to perceive that a merely sentimental religion of comforts 

^ trad experiences, a merely social religion of coteries and circles, 

n merely outward religion of excitements cannot avail in this 

oar day. They must ' lengthen their cords, and strengthen 

their stakes.' They must dare to encounter those awful thoughts 

I re^Keting God Himself which occupied the Church in the first 

[ sge^; tiiey must dare to ask themselves liow He has constituted 

f S8, in Qurselvea, and in relation to our fellow-men. This, Sir, 

I believe, is the way by whioh wo shall be led to understand 

I ihe preciousness of ancient patristic divinity; this ia the way 

\ by which we shall be trained to know practically what the 

I Church Catholic is ; this is the way by which we shall be 

taught to ap|>roach holy mysteries with real and not hctitioua 

' swe. Other means have been tried. All the faults of the Evaa- 

' ^lical School have been paraded forth in sermons and tracts, 

L in tales aud ia newspapers; it h»s been ceni^iu-ed grav^; it lam 



been turned into ridicule; and a rival school has rison up beside 
it to draw off many of its members. I do not say, that all these 
methods have not been intended by God's providence to do it 
good, or at least to do this nation good. I believe they have 
produced good, though I fear that the strife and bitterness which 
they have occasioned have been commensurate with it. But 
whatever the good has been, I cannot see that it is likely to last; 
On the contrary, I seem to myself to observe many iudioationa 
of a determination on the part of some good men to shut them- 
selves up in a system which they had half acknowledged to bo 
insufficient, because they see no alternative but that of adopting 
another system which they consider far worse. And I tremble 
still more lest many half-sincere people should persuade them- 
selves and others, that our modern religious tone is one which 
it is desirable to preserve, and with which we ought to 
tented, precisely because it has been so severely condemned by 
those who have attacked much, which I agi'ee with them in 
believing that we ought not to part with. So far then am I 
from expecting that this English opposition, though it may have 
awakened some to the study of truths which they had previously 
disregarded, will ultimately cure the evils of our Evangelical 
system, that I fear it may be accidentally the means of aggra- 
vating them. Whereas if the honest and excellent men of this 
party can be brought into communication with men of another 
country, who will sympathise with them in their strongest and 
deepest feelings, who will at the same time show them that they 
want something more than these feelings, who by their errors 
as well as their truth, by tlie weakness which needs Church 
discipline to guide it, as well as by the earnest and strong 
desires which need Church ordinances and Church union to 
satisfy them, will teach them that mere individual religion 
is not all that is needful for man, who, by the deeper inquiries 
in which they have been engaged — inquiries which must either 
terminate in universal denial, or in tlie acknowledgment of a 
real, personal, manifested Being — will show them that God, and 
not self, must be the centre of our theology, 1 cannot but believe 
that a blessing will come to them and to us all, which will be 
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precious beyond calculation. So far from the result beiug that 
thia school will assume a more uncharitable tone towards those 
who are maintainiug what are called High Church doctriuea, I 
am convinced that they will then first begin to understand what 
tlieae doctrines mean, what is the real ground of them, how they 
may hold them without sacrificing any one positive principle 
which they have derived from the teaching of the Reformers. 
So far will they be from sympathising inoro with the hangers- 
on of their party who would teach them to scoff at the early 
ages, that tbey will then first see how indispensable the teach- 
ing of those ages is. So far will they be from acquiring a 
greater horror of Frenchmen, or Spaniards, or Italians, as such, 
from this intercourse with our own true Teutonic brethren, that 
tbey will then first bo able to receive the good which each of 
these nations may impart to us, without peril either to tlieir 
English or their Christian feelings. These thoughts. Sir, I havo 
been beginning to entertain for a long time, Tbey liave been 
forced ujMjn me by the observations and reflections which I have 
made on the present position of parties in England, and they 
liave displaced some prejudices, though I believe not one con- 
viction, which I had cherished previously. But I own I waa 
not the least prepared for that opening of communication with 
Germans which this measure of the Jerusalem Bishopric has 
afforded. I did not expect that Providence would so soon make 
known to ua a way by which we might impart to tbem, not ono 
of those temporaiy institutions which are the growth of a night, 
and which perish in a niglit ; not any of those accidents of our 
present state of religious feeling which we rather hope that God 
will reform among ourselves than make us the means of trans- 
mitting to others ; not even any one of those institutions, however 
precious, which belong to us as members of a nation, and which 
might not bo fitting for those of another; but an institution 
which has been among us for generations, and yet which belongs 
to us no further than it belongs to all mankind. I did not dream 
that in our present low state of religious feeling and theological 
knowledge, we should yet be permitted to endow others, in many 
respects wiser and better than ourselves, with blessings which 



W8 have nevep rightly used, I did not think that in so woudeiful 
ft manner those who hnvfe undervalued institutions among our- 
selves would have been taught to pri^e theui. I did not suppose 
that those who fancied the opinions of the llefonnation to be all 
in all, would have seen men who hold these o]t!nions coming to 
tell us that they need the ordinance of Episcopacy, in order thitt ! 
thoy may be able to prosecute a religious object. I had not i 
imagined that by such a |>tau as this our own dignity as a great ■ 
Catholic nation conld have been upheld, even in the sight of j 
those who have a right to say, that as individual men, as 
Chriitian divines, we ai-e of very puny stature indeed, But 1 
seeing that Go<l has vouchsafed this mercy to us so unexpectedly, 1 
1 believe it nuist depend- wholly on our willingness to use it, 1 
whether those other blessings which He may design for us, in 
raising us to a higher standard of spiritual character, shall really j 
be oui'B or no. 1 

fi. The object of your fifth, sixth, and seventh flections 1 may | 
state in a few words. In the first you undertake to prove by 
extracts from a debate in Parliament, by the Act of last Session 
authorising the consecration of foreign Bishops, by some jmssages 
from Dr. McCaul's sermon at the consecration of Bishop Alex- 
ander, and by the advertisement respecting the establishment of ] 
the Jerusalem Bishopric, that in spite of all the opposition which 
was made by the Convocation and non-jurors so many years a 
and in spite of the progress which Protestants have made towards 1 
deeper evil since, it is nevertheless probable that through thS 
influence of the civil government and the two contrary religious j 
establishments existing in onr Island, we may be brought into j 
closer communion with Protestants, and so separate ourselves i 
further from other Christians. In the next, you show that there I 
are nevertheless more favourable symptoms which may lead us'' 
to hope for better things; these hopes however being agaia 
dashed by other formidable evidences of a tendency towards Pro- 
testant communion. The good omens are two articles in the i 
Timt* newspaper of ( >ct. 1 9 and Oct. 29, and two letters referring I 
to thcni, together with the letters commendatory to the Eastern 
Bishops given by the Archbishop of Canterbury and Bishop of ' 
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Loniloil to Ihe llev. 0. TomliuBoii. The bad omeuB arc a story 
which you have heard of the conversion of a KuBsiaa lady by all 
English clergyman, fiirthef passages from Dr. McCaul'a Befmotl, 
an extract from a document in yout poasession, and the heads of 
n letter addressed by a friend of yours* to the Cliaplain of the 
Bishop of .Tenlsalem. 

• As tliere lias been some iiusuudcrsfiiudiug aljout Ihls Jetter I tlmik it 
better to insert it entire :— 

'' A Clergyman of High Church principles, and said to have been selected 
on thai very account to go out as chaplain 'ivith the new Bishop to Jerasalein, 
applied a, short time before he sailed to b, persoii with wlioni I am acquainted 
(& total strabger to hiuisolf) fbr anj hints, odviec, or information which hD 
mi^t be able lo ofter, to enable him to steer clear of an; of tbose ' immense 
difficulties * which he saw before bim. 

" He received in answer a letter advising him, so far as 1 now can recollect 
its aubstance, to come ta a distinct iindersUinding if possible, before he sailed, 
irith hifi Bishop (or, if the Bisliop were undecided, with bis consecmtors) on 
the following points : 

" i. "Whether they were to profess consistently the princtple of Catholicism 
9f tlie pHiiclpie of protestantism in lite name of the Church of England, or 
w&etliet they wer« to try to mix the two together, and if so, by wiiat rtile ( 

"a. "Whether they were aa Proteetanla to admit Lutherans to communion 
at once, or as Catholics to require them to renounce the ' principle of Frotest- 
OutiBUi,' lo profesd the whole Faith handed doirn by the Apostolical Episco- 
pate pnmiaing to contimie for the futare steadfast in its 'doctrine and 
fellowsliip,' and not to fre<iuent any more the worship of the Sccta, and lastly, 
to be ijonfirmed, in order to receive the Gift of the Iloly Ghostl 

" 3. The same of Cftlvinista and of every other Protestant Beet or Per- 
suasion? 

"i^ Wliether they were, ns Catholics to regard thsGreoli Orthodox Church 
as truly Orthodox and Catholic, and to ofi'er their Couuntmiun to its members, 
add seek the Communion themselves from its Bishops, or whether they were 
M Protestants to i-egm-d it as heretical, corrupt, and idolatrous, a congregation 
ot ruminal or profesiing Christians whom they were to convert by all means to 
EiVBSgelical Protestantism, or whether, thirdly, they were to attempt to trim 
bet«reen these two opiniona ? 

■8. "Whether, if while they themselves profess to bear 'a message of 
friendship,' other 'Ministers' or members of the 'Protestant Evangelical 
Church ' should convert members of the Greek Orthodox Church, as heretics 
atad idolalors, to Protestantism, they ore to accept^and allow of such con\ 

■' 6. "Wliether, if any members of the Greek Orthodox Church, to which 

they bear ' a message of friendship,' should step forward of themselves to 

abjure their own Church aiid profess ' Christianity unsttuned by idolatry,' anoh 

proselytes are to he rejected ; and if not, whether there is ajiy laudable charity 

t seeking actively themselves to make prosclyles '. 

7. Whether the Nestoriims and the Jacobites aro to be viewed as heretic. 



70 STATE atlPPOBT OF l-ROTESTANTS IN THE EAST, 

The last Hection contains an encouraging announcement, 
grounded upon conversations of your own with the Ober-Procuror 
to the Emperor of Russia, with the Chamberlain Mouravieff, and 
with a certain Russian Prince, that the Government of Russia 
will be likely to forward a communion between the English and 
Eastern Churches, if we will consent to anathematise Protestants 
and Protestantism. This is the whole of your case. I will 
make a few remarks upon the last witnesses you have called, and 
then wind up mine. 

The passages, which you extract from two debates in Parlia- 
ment, show that the Bishop of London and Sir Robert Inglis 
aro of opinion that Protestants exist in the East, and that it is 
the duty of Government to protect them, seeing they are not 
protected by the Russian Government, or by the French. Tha 
question is one of fact — are there such persona ? and one of policy— 
if there are, ought they to be left to the mercies of a Mahomedan 
Government? You know that there are Protestants in Syria, 
you know that they are not in communion either with the 
Roman or the Greek Church. Statesmen cannot pretend to 
ignore the existence of human beings, even if they be under your 
anathema. Churchmen may say that they are not occupying a 
proper position; they have said so, and they have sent out a 
Bishop to give them what seems to us a proper position. They 
may be right or wrong. I have maintained in this letter that 
they are right ; you may answer my arguments if you please, 
but the debates in Parliament do not affect the matter in tho 
slightest degree. They do not touch the question of Church ■ 
organiration, but simply the question of bodily existence. They 
speak of certain persons, and describe them according to the 
names by which they are moat likely to be known. With 
respect to the sermon preached at the consecration, its value as a . 
key to the intentions of the Bishop, must of course be determined I 
by the actions of the Bishops themselves. If it says the s 



or as orthodox brelhren ; nod ' 
as they are, or only upon conver 
pledging theiuBslvei no longer t 
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they are to he odmilted to Communion 
m, i.e., upon renouncijig their heresy, and 
communicate with Clmrchea still profess- 
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tbings which thoae acta say, why not appeal to the acts t If it 
Bays lesa or more, for that less or more tho Bishops are not 
responsible; and how a sermon at Lambeth, preached by a 
gentleman who is known as perhaps tho most accomplished 
Hebrew scholar and ono of the most excellent and diligent 
clergymen, of his day, but who has, bo far as I know, never 
received any favour from the Civil Government, and certainly 
has not the remotest connection with the Presbytei'ian Establish- 
ment in Scotland, can prove that their united influence is at 
work in the act for appointing and sending out a Bishop, 1 am 
not (Edipua enough to conjecture. 

The act respecting the consecration of foreign Bishops, is 
certainly of some value as a point of evidence respecting tho 
present relations of the Church with the Civil Government, It 
shows that the Bishops are anxious to use their influence in 
Parliament for tho purpose of removing some of the impediments 
hy which the State has hitherto crippled the government of the 
Church. 

The advertisement respecting the Bishopric derives all ita 
supposed niischief from these words — " A Bishop who is to reside 
in Jerusalem aa a representative of the Reformed Church.'''' The 
nae of this phrase, Reformed Church, iu a document possessing 
no formal or official character, but merely intended to state, in 
a loose and general way, the objects of the Bishopric, is supposed 
to involve the principle of uniting with unepiscopal congre- 
gations, and this, though tho same document distinctly affirms, 
that the Bishop will only superintend the English Clergy, and 
such other Protestant bodies as may hereafter place themselves 
under his Episcopal authority, and be admitted into communion 
with his Church. I should be glad to know who are likely to 
attach an improper meaning to tho words Reformed Church? 
Is it the persona to whom they are directly addressed I If they 
have ever heard such words before, it must he in the bidding 
prayer which ia used at the Universities, and in many churches 
and chapels twice every Sunday before the sermon; wherein 
mention is made of ' Christ's Catholic Church, especially that 
Reformed part of it which is established in those realms.' Or 




is it the PrUBsiana? They would ecarcelj be able to affix any 
meaning to the phrase in this connection, because they apply it 
to Calvinistie bodies as contra-distinguislied from the LuthetaU, 
and these tliey would know could not be intended. Hence it la 
obvious, that neither party can derive frani the use of thiH phrase 
any particular light about tho nature of the Bishopric, and the 
conditions under which it will exist. If the whole Bchome of 
the Bishopric be wrong, that phrase may import something 
ivrong ; but thou the error must be made evident by other 
indications, not by treating an advertisement, as if it were a 
legal instrument. 

With respect to the grounds of j'our hopeful and desponding 
thoughts of the future, I shall say but little. You may kuoW 
better then I do whence the article in the Times, which you 
have quoted, proceeded, whose opinions it represents, wbosB 
opinions it was meant to influence: whose opinions it did 
actually influence. Unless I were cognizant of these points, I 
libould not know how to draw an inference from it respecting the 
state of public feeling on this or on any other matter. I quite 
agree with j-ou, that the letters of Anglo-Catholicua and Mf. 
Palmer of Worcester College, ai'c most favourable symptoibs at 
tho tone of feeling which prevails among real High Churoluuen; 
they are calm, dignified, and simple; and tliat especially which 
bears the weighty and honoured name of the author of the 
Origines Liturgica?, removed in a very tfew words a number of 
difficulties which had been embarrassing the question in the 
minds of less instructed and considerate persona. I agree with 
you, also, in considering the letters which were delivered to tha 
Secretary of the Christian Knowledge Society by onr Bishops, as 
a favourable indication of the disposition which there is in th* 
llulers of tho English Church to enter into fellowship with their 
brethren in Greece and Syria. How a testimony given so pub- 
licly and formally, can be balanced in yonr mind by a story 
which you have heard about the conversion of a Unssian lady 
(the same, 1 presume, who did duty in the argument about the 
Evangelical re-actioh), by an English Clergjinan at Geneva, 
1 am at a loss to conceive. All that 1 should infer from such 
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a fact is, that it 19 a groat pity for English Ctei'gjraon to go 
nbout the Gontinent reasoning with men and women, beforo they 
niiderstaiul cither what the position of these men and women is, 
or what their oM-n is; and that it h very expedient for such 
Clergymen, both in the AVest and East, not to follow their 
vagrant fancies, hut to be iiiider the control of some Bishop. 
With respect to your last document, the letter nddrcssed to the 
Chaplain of Bishop Alexandet-, I go all lengths with you in think- 
ing it a veiy mom'iiful sign indeed reapocting the feeliugs of some 
Chuvchnieu, and therefore respecting the state of the Church. 

But I pass to a subject of far more importance. From what 
I said in my second letter, yon will not suppose that I can have 
heftrd with any kind of surprise, upon what terms the Russian 
Ngeiits, who govern the Church in that couatr}-, would conde- 
ftCend to acknowledge the members of ours. I should wouder 
Vfery much if the Imperial Oovernment were to propose any 
BOheme for 'knitting 

Tlie liiiotB of love and pcupe, 
Tliroughout alt Olivistian lands, 

8ave that of our agreeing with it to denounce a set of persons 
whose p.xiateuce is very inconvenient to its power and to its 
prospects; and I should wonder still more, if the measure, 
which ^Yo are noW considering, did not, as you say it will, tend 
to make ahnoat hopeless that scheme of reconciliation. If I 
wanted any other ground lor defending it, this would be suffi- 
cient. Though a Deacon of the English Church is not exactly 
a Plenipotentiary to conclude such a treaty ; yet the fact tliat it 
could be proposed, and that an English Clergyman could be 
found to listen to it, may well make one tremble. Tlio necessity 
of finding Bome other way of uniting ourselves to the Eastern 
Chunh besides that of leaguing ourselves witli its oppressor — 
the duty of taking some other method of helping the Protestants 
of Germany to raise themselves out of their present inorganic 
condition, besides that of anathematt/ing them — does indeed 
become imperative, when Buch sounds are heard, though only in 
a whisper. And let me add, too, though my voice hiay nevef 
reach those for whom it is intended, that such indications oUg 



Hot to be unheeded by tbe Proteatants of Germany themselves, 
nor by tho sovereigns who rule over them. In the first moment 
of just indignation they might be inclined to exclaim, ' What ! 
Khali we make ourselves like the subjects of a nation which 
affects to despise us, and to treat us as heathens ;' but the next 
tliought would be a truer one, a more Christian one, and I will 
iidd, a more German and national one. It would be this — The 
main reason why Russia is a despotism, is, that the Church 
within her has no breathing-room, no free development : — If this 
end were once attained by her organization becoming instinct 
with a living spirit, that mighty country, in spite of its great 
disadvantages from the extent of its soil, and the paucity of its 
people, might become free and happy, might attain by degrees a 
constitutional government. In Germany there is spiritual life, 
but it is concentrated in a few ; in those few it is often turned to 
their own mischief, and to the mischief of the community ; it is 
not a diffused popular life, for there is not a Church organization; 
and, therefore, in Germany too the State exercises a dangerous 
influence over the spiritual and moral energies of the Country, 
for there is no ]>ower to balance and sustain it. Such authority 
is perilous to tho monarch who holds it, let him exercise it ever 
so wisely, because the sense in men's minds that the spiritual 
body ought not to be enslaved by the civil, will tempt them to 
unite themselves to some society which sets up the spiritual 
power agaimt the civil. It Is mischievous to those over whom 
he rules, let him exerciso it ever so mildly, because where they 
have no free and safe expression for their spiritual feelings and 
life, they will be seeking unsafe expressions for them, or else be 
content to part with them altogether. Therefore, surely the 
interest of the monarch and of his subjects is the same. He 
must wish to part as soon as be can with the kind of power 
which was never intended for him; they must be anxious to 
receive, as soon as they can, such institutions as will connect 
them with the whole of Christendom, and so at once check and 
uphold those prerogatives which belong to the head of their own 
peculiar nation. 

This is the true condition of a constitutional monarchy, herein 



it differs from a military despotism. Now the King of Prussia 
in founding this Bisbopric at Jerusalem, has, it seems to me, 
given the first pledge and earnest of such a blessing to his own 
land. The hope may be disappointed ; if it be, then may Prussia 
well tremble at the papal influences in the midst of which she 
dwells, at the French propagandism which threatens her from 
the South, at the Muscovite barbarism which frowns upon her 
from the North. 

But whether there he, or be not, a, capacity in the Prussian 
nation for receiving this gift, we must not have to accuse our- 
Belves of being the means of withholding it. We must be able 
to clear onr consciences of the guilt of not having embraced every 
opportunity, of not liaving watched every indication of the will 
of Providence which might enable ua to furtlier so great a design. 
It is written, 'He that watercth others, shall be watered him- 
self.' If we labour that our Protestant brethren may unite with 
us on Catholic principles, and for Catholic objects, we shall find 
out better than all doctors can teach ua, what Catholicity ia, 
how necessary it Is to the support of Protestantism, how impos- 
sible it is that it can thrive without Protestantism. We shall 
not be put to the strange alternative of forsaking the steps of our 
fathers, in order that we may become more humble and reverent; 
we shall be able to abide in the Church of our own land, and yet 
to believe that the Church belongs to no land, that onr citizen- 
ship is in the Heavens. 

I have now. Sir, met your challenge and considered your 
arguments, and I have the honour to subscribe myself 

Your obedient servant, 
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Since tlio foregoing aheoia were seut to the press, I have met 
witli your third pamplilet, which ia an answer to a letter in the 
Oxfoiti University Herald, eigiied 'A Protestant Catholic/ 

The writer of the letter thinks it seems as I Jo, ami aa moat 
Ki)j{lish)nen do, that oat Church is both Protestant and Catholic. 
He mVh the supporters of \dtra-Protestantisni, whether they 
would wish to siibstttnte the word Protestant for Catholic in tho I 
Cr«ed, and jon, whether joii acknowledge the Pope's supre^ 
invku}', the dotitrintf of Transnbstantiatiou, &c. Assuming that 
tlie answer to each of these cpicsliona woiUil be in the negative, 
ho coiielndes that the double character of the Churvh is generally 
Hcknowlott^Mt, and that whatever you or your opponents m^ 
pri>(end, neither of you would really wish that she shot 
lose it. 

Your ariswer ia threefold. In the first place you affirm U>«4 
n true Protestant, though he may use the vvonl Catholic, affixM 
to it « sense of his own, that he reganls it as a syuouime of 
I'niversal, and meaua hy it an aggre^tc of sects. Secondly, yon 
say, that if the writer of the letter gives to Prote:£taQtiaiu any 
other significatiou than that in which it is s^^onimoos wtth the 
right of uoaking a creed for oarselves, that si^niScation is an 
UBUsual and a delusive one, one whielt luigfat apply to tlio 
Greeks, who anathematize Lutherans and Protestants. Thirdly, 
you declare in the following sentence what yonr owa doctrioe J 
re^ectijig the gnpremaoy of the Pope Ls : — 1 

■■ If the Someigns of Unglaad. who in past time Tiolently 
took amy from the Pope that juri^ctioo which, irhetlur 
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rightly or wrongly, he had acquired over our Cliurcli, were uow 
in the same manner to restore, or even increase it, auil our 
Church submitted as she submitted at the first, I would just as 
freely submit to it as I submit to any other Ecclesiastical juris- 
diction: nay, further, I think that if other differeucos could be 
settled, it would be unworthy of Christian Bishops to dispute 
unnecessarily about jurisdiction, and that the State ought also 
to make some amends for the violence it then used. 

" On the other baud, I do not believe that the jurjsdietion 
which was taken away from the Pope wjis of Divine right) nor 
even ftoeordinj; to the spirit of the Oilcnnienical Canons, nor 
safe for the Church at large; nor do I believe that the definition 
oftlte visible Church is necessarily limited by practical obedience 
to Borne; uor that the Bishop or Church of Home, or any given 
Councils of Bishops, are to be viewed ns in themselves and 
Btrictiy speaking infai[ihle antecedently to the reception of their 
decrees by the Church at large." 

The reiit of the letter is taken np with some remarks upon 
transubstantiatioD, the Council of Trent, the pariah in which you 
were born, and your visit to the Continent in the summer of 1833. 
To these topics I shall not advert ; upon those which concern my 
subject and my readers, I will make a few observations. 

1. I am not in the least concerned to defend the substitution 
of the word Universal for Catholic. I think a Greek word is 
more expressive than a Latin one, and perhaps there is more of 
the feeling of wholeness or eutireness oonveyed by the one than 
by the other. Nevertheless, I believe the word Universal, rightly 
understood, uecess.irily involves this meaning, and is incompatible 
with the notion of a mere collection of atoms. I should not 
therefore think tlint: the sects had gained nmch, if they could 
secure this alteration. You, I confess, would gain mnch for 
your purpose?, if you could contrive, as you seem to wish, to 
translate the word Catholic, by Exclusive or Dogmatic. But as 
I do not at present see the etymological or theological warrant 
for that version, I shall continue to mean by the phrase '' Catholic 
Church" the very largest fellowship which there can be in this 



world, according to the scheme of God aad the constitution of 
Man, a fellowship not subsisting in dogmas, but in a person. 
And I believe that not only the whole body of the Fathers, but 
every recognized formulary of the Eastern or the Western" 
Church will support me in that position. 

2. The definition which, I believe, is given of a ' Protestant' 
in all dJctionaries^that which suggests itself immediately to all 
who liave not been told of some other — that which is recognized 
as the true one on the Continent as well as in England*, and 
lias heen so recognized for the last three hundred years is — One . 
who protests or bears witness against the supremacy of the 
Bishop of Rome. I do not care whether the Greeks call them- 
selves Protestants or not; they are Protestants to all intents and 
purposes, and because tliey are so, I see the greatest hope of our 
being able to unite with them iu Catholic fellowship. In a 
passage which you quote from the Canons of the Synod of 
Bethlehem, Christ ia expressly affirmed to be the head of the 
Church in a sense which excludes the supremacy of a mortal 
Bishop. This ia Protestantism; if that uanie ia to designate all 
the fruits which Protestantism has, or which you suppose it has, ■ 
produced, then must the word Romanism designate iu our voca- 
bulary, all the fruita which it has, or which we suppose it lias, 
produced. I am well convinced that the Jesuitism of the last 
two centuries is quite aa legitimate a progeny of Romanism a,a 
Rationaliam is of Protestantism, and that the French Infidelity 
of the last century was the legitimate progeny of this Jesuitism;" 
yet I do not imagine that Jesuitism and Infidelity are to enter 
into the definition of Romanism, or that I have a right to hold 
any Romanist, as such, responsible for either. 

3. But the important point is, your view of the Pope's', 
supremacy. I do not mean important in any other sense than ' 
this, that it brings the difference between us into the clearest ' 



* [Thia possogc is too hastily worded. The first notion wliich a Gemaa 
attoclies to the word connects it witli a national diet consiHtiag of more layinen 
than clergymen ; the idea of the protest aa being directlj ttgaioal the Pope 
belongs strictly to England. "Weare more directly anti-popal than any Lutheran 
PT Culvinist.] 
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light, and shows that my meaning of the word Protestant ia not 
a fancirul one, or au obsolete one. Wlien you are using negative 
language, when yon are denouncing others and aepamting from 
othei'S, uo one can accuse you of compronjise. But the moment 
you begin to tate a positive ground there ia a practical feebleness 
and inconsistency in your statements, which, if what 1 have said 
in the former part of my pamphlet be true, this age will not bear. 
For I have maintained that if there bo a Catholic Church, that 
Church must have a centre. Either the Pope is that centre, or, 
in assuming to be so he commits a monstrous intrusion upon 
the prerogatives of Christ. Either the existence of a Pope is tho 
necessary condition of the being of a Church, or else it turns the 
Church into a contradiction. Either we ought to do him 
homage, not in the half way which you propose, but simply, 
unreservedly, absolutely; or else the Western Church will never 
be pure, never truly at one witli itself, never at ono with the 
Eastern, till it disclaims the Pope in any other character than as 
the Bishop of his own Roman Diocese. I said in my first letter, 
that the question was rapidly coming to this issuo, and that 
furious denunciations either against Romauista or Protestants, 
would not help to settle it in the least. I aJluded almost at 
hazard to a well-known Fellow of your College as a person on 
whom such language, against whomsoever it was directed, would 
produce no other effect than that of making him more disgusted 
with the English Church, and as one who, I supposed, was greatly 
moved to leave it by the desire of discovering a centre of unity. 
The words were scarcely printed when I met with a letter, 
entitled, " Some answer to the question, ' Why are you become a 
CatholicT " by K. W. Sibthorp, B.U.* It is written, as I was 
Hure anything by him must be written, in a most kindly, genial, 
Christian spirit. It contains no anathemas; he evidently thinks 
that he is entering into a region of pure meekness and charity; 
but above all, every word in his pamphlet shows that what he 
needed was a Centre of Unity, that to obtain this was his object 
in submitting to the See of Rome. It would be foolish to treat 
his arguments contemptuously, as the utterances of an ' imagina- 
• Cliarles Dolman, C2, New Bond Streel, 
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tlve, impatient, op ill-formed mind.* They are ingenious argu- 
ments, clearly and eloquently Expressed. They are such as I 
believe it will be very difficult for any one to meet who does not 
see that the existence of the Church depends upon the acknow- 
ledgment of the Son of Gk)d as the Universal Bishop of it; that 
every step of the Jewish economy v^ras leading to the revelation 
of Him as the substitute for the earthly High Priest; that in 
Him all orders are constituted; that the Succession and Conse- 
cration of Bishops are the witnesses of His permanent and 
present Government; that the Catholic Church, which is 
grounded upon that Confession, and the Romish System, which 
is grounded upon the denial of it, can never cease to be in conflict 
till the one or the other is overthrown. 



APPENDIX. 



LEGAL OBJECTIONS TO THE BISHOPRIC. 



Since I commenced my i-eply to Mr. Palmer, a pamphlet liaa 
fallen into my lianda, entitled, " The Bishopric of the united 
Church of England and Ireland at Jernsalem, considered in a 
Letter to a Friend, by James R, Hope, B.C.L., Scholar of 
Merton, and Chancellor of the Dioceae of Salisbury." 

The objections to the measure which are raised in thia pam- 
phlet turn, like those of Mr. Palmer, on the difficulty and iucon- 
BJatency of an alliance between English Chnrclimen and foreign 
Protestanta; and the main staff of them both ia the PruBsian 
Stato Paper. But I need scarcely say to any one who has 
heard Mr. Hope's name, that hia letter ia a^ remarkable for tern- 
I per and moderation, as for ability and legal learning. It must 
f tiierefore make an impression upon the public mind, which Mr. 
Palmer's "Aids to Reflection" can never make. It will bo 
appealed to aa perfectly conclusive and irresistible by those who 
have an-ived throut;h a process of reasoning entirely different 
from his, and without any of his cnnonical wisdom, at the same 
conclusion; and it will stagger many who from zeal and love, 
rather than from reflection, have adopted the opposite one. 
I I conceive that I should be showing great diffidence of tho 
I cause I have undertaken to plead, as well as practical dishonesty, 
F If I shrunk from noticing what is by far the ablest statement 
which has yet appeared, or is likely to a]>pear, of the reasons on 
the other side. At the same time it is equally certain, that I 
should be guilty of great presumption, if I ventured to enter the 
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Ust9 with an accoinpliHiieJ Eugliali and Ecclesiaafcieal lawyer 
upon Ilia own ground. 

The questions which I felt that I was oWigotl to ask myself 
when I read Mr. Hope's pamphlet were these two: 1, How far 
do these positions, supposing them to be true, affect the princi- 
ples upon which I have hitherto rested my approbation of the 
measure! And 2, Supposing they do not affect those prin- 
ciples, what degree of weight ought I nevertheless to assign to 
them? 

The answers to which I arrived when I had considered these 
questions, I will now briefly sat down, hoping that in doing so, 
I shall not be tempted to say one word which would scam like 
diarespeet to the author of tho letter, or to go one step beyond 
the province within which, as one in all legal matters plant 
kospes, I ought to confine myself. 

The main doctrine of Mr. Hope's pamphlet is, if I under- 
stand him, this — The position of Bishop Ale.xander at Jemsalem 
is an anomalous and contradictory one. He is sent out as a 
Bishop of the united Church of England and It-eland, Ho is (at 
least till communion can be renewed with tho Easteni Church) 
a suffragan of the Archbishop of Canterbury. But then he is to 
have something to do with certain Prussian or Protestant con- 
gregations. What will he have to do with them! Will ho 
acknowledge them as existing independently of him, as consti* 
tuting another Church? He cannot do that, for he has no 
business to recognise them as a Church at all, except they arg 
governed by a Bishop. Suppose him to take any such step an 
this, he practically renounces his own character, and makes all 
his acts invalid. Or, will he merely adopt these congregations 
into his own, so that they shall form a part of the Church of 
England and Ireland, receiving each member separately into 
communion with him, just as if they were not separate congre- 
gations at alH Suppose him to do this, and suppose him to 
require {which in that case he must require) that each persoii 
who is admitted to communion, shall pas.s through the previous 
stages which are demanded of the communicant in England, sn4 
tliat every minister shall be episcopally ordained, shalJ sign tho 
thirty-nine articles, and shall use our liturgy, what then become* 
of all that the Government of Prussia hsa said in tho Stato 
Paper about the acknowledgment of the distinct rights and coi»« 
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Gtitutions of the two uational Churches? One way or other 
there must be a delusion ; either it is a mere pretence that the 
Bishop is a Bishop of the iinited Church of England and Ireland, 
or else the agreement between the King of Prussia and the 
English Bishops is a mere pretence. 

This, I believe, ia a fair statement of Mr. Hope's meaning: if 
I have in anywise perverted it, the error is unintentional, and I 
&ball be glad to correct myself. 

Now let me recapitulate shortly the principles which I have 
endeavoured to maintain in my Letters to Mr. Palmer. I have 
endeavoured to show, that there are some Catholic elements in 
the constitution of our English Church, which are distinct Crom 
its national elements: That these Catholic elements must by 
their very nature be the grounds of communion with other 
Christian bodies: That the national elements can never form the 
basis of coramuuiou: That these are necessary to our own exist- 
ence, but that it is a plain Catholic duty not to enforce then! 
upon others: That these considerations, which ought ne^'er to 
be lost sight of at any time, are especially necessary for our time, 
when the main subject which occupies na is, What are the 
grounds of Catholic unity! How can we upou those grounds 
establiBh an actual communion with those who have been sepa- 
rated from na! 

Thus fur, e.xcept in one particular, my views accord exactly 
with those of the persons who are likely most to oppose this 
Bishopric. Those who wish for communion with Rome, expressly 
wish for it as a means of carrying out the Cathohc elements in 
our Constitution', they say that that which ia purely natioual, is 
not to stand in the way of such a communion; that nearly all 
which is so savours of Protestantisdi. They only differ with 
uie in thinking that what is national ought to be discarded 
altogether. 

Next I have maintained that the constitution of the Church 
rests upon the Incarnation of our Lord, and upon the acknow- 
ledgment that the whole body lives and is constituted in Him; 
that this truth is practically set aside by Romanism; that the 
constitution of the Church is therefore violated by Romanism; 
that its Catholicity is violated by Romanism, and that neither 
can bo restored, unless there are bodies which bear a direct and 
steady protest against the violatioii. lu this Get of propositions 
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I am altogether at war with tho persona to whom I havo just 
alluded. They desire a visible centre for Christendom; they 
believe that a protest against such a coutro is not the assertion 
or Catholieity, but tho denial of it. 

Next I have contended that the Churoh of Rngland is houud 
to seek for fellowship with the Churches subject to the llonian 
Pontiff, witli the Eastern Churches, and, in tho comproliensive 
M-orda of Mr. Piihncr's dedication, "with all every where who 
only so much as name the name of Christ," provided it cau be 
done without the sacrifice of that Catholic constitution which 
has been given ua to defend, and on the preservation of which 
all hopes of unity depend; that we must sacriiioe our Catholic 
constitution, if we acknowledge in any seuso the supremacy of 
the Bishop of Rome — if wo treat with the Emperor of Russia 
as if ho were the Head of the Eastern Churoh — if we meet 
Lutherans or Cnlvinista niei-ely on the footing of their individual 
faith or opinion, or their common dislike to some third iMrty, 
which must be our bond of alliance with them if we give up the 
principle of episcopacy; that thei-e is no obstacle to union with 
any Church of tlie West which gives up its subjection to the 
Pope, and meets us on the footing of our constitution in Christ- 
no obstacle to our uuion with the Eastern Churoh, when it comet 
forth in the persons of its Bishops to ask fellowship with us, ot 
to receive it when it is offered — no obstacle to communion with 
the Lutherans and Calvinists of Germany, if they, starting from 
the great Church principle, wliich we hold in common M'ith 
theii), of Christ's Kingship or Headship over the Church, an 
willing to express it, not in words or professions, but in the net 
of submitting to an Episcopal (iovornment. As these oonolu- 
sions follow from the fonner, thoy are of course rejected by the 
eame persons who reject thorn; rejected upon this ground, th»t 
the Protestants have, and the Romanists have not, violated th« 
priuoiplea and oitler of the Church Universal, 

Finally, I have maintained that the Bishops of tho Eugli^ 
Church could not, consistently with their Catholic character^ 
reject any offer of fellowship from any of these bodies, provided 
it canie befure them in a way which involved no compromise of 
CathoHo principles; that the proposal for founding a Bishoprio 
at Jerusalem does not involve any such compromise; that in 
founding it, our Bishops unite with the subjecto of the King-of 
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Pru&Eia, upcm tlie Cburch principle wliicli ia coiumou to ua and 
them, of reeogiiiaiiig Christ's Headship of the C'biircli; and that 
they do oonstiiit to cxprcMS this principle as no espresa it, in tlio 
ackiiowletigiuent of a Bieliop; that tho proposition cornea before 
us in the most legitimate way, proceeding from a King, whose 
TOcatioa we acknowledge to be legitimate, and not from religious 
ministers, who have no orj^aii through whom they can speak to 
us; that therefore all the obligations to diapease with national 
rules and maxims, lor the sake of establislitng commimiou, whidt 
were laid dowu generally before, apply to this emergency. To 
thoBs last opinions the aame persons who objected to the proposi- 
tions before laid down, must necessarily object, because they are 
the regular and natural deductions from theui. 

Kow I do not at all say that I have made these points, or any 
one of them, good; I do not say that Mr, Hope, or a person of 
very much less ability than Mr, Hope, may not bo able to confute 
them. But 1 do eay, tliat such as they are, they are not in the 
least affected by those arguments which he has put forward in 
his letter. 

His objections turn upon points where National and Catholic 
jurisprudenoe touch upon each other; upon the position in which 
a Bishop of the National English Church stands in reference to 
certain Canons of that Church; upon the rules which, according 
to those Canons, must govern his intercourse with foreign Pro- 
testants; upon the kiud of terms which he must exact from 
those Protestants, before he can consent ia let them be accounted 
members of the English Church; upon the impossibility of their 
being accounted members of any body, except the English 
Church, provided they are in relation with him. AH these points 
may be of great value and significance, but it will bo a ^reat 
and serious mistake, if any person goes away with the im])resfiion 
that they ai'e Catholio priuoiples, or have anything to do with 
Catholic principles. Of course, with infinitely less ingenuity 
than he has displayed in this pamphlet, Mr. Hope could have 
proved to persona who are thinking of a uegociation with Rome, 
that they would violate both the uivil and ecclesiastical maxims 
of English jurisprudence; that they would transgress Canons as 
well as incur premunircs. Their immediate answer would be, 
'Wo know it; we have counted the coat; we are Catholics; for 
ypur AqgUcaii and your Fi-otestaut rules we care nothiug at all.' 
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I use no such language, but T have a right to call upon those 

who shall liereafter speak of Mr. Hope's letter aa a great defence 
oi' Catholic principles against the wicked projects of Protestant 
Bishops or Diplomatists, to take heed what tliey say. Mr. Hope 
is appealing to the very arguments which they set at nought. 
He may be using them only as clever argumenta ad hominem, 
because be thinks these are the only reasons a mere Protestant 
can understand, in which caso we may, if wo please, decline to 
be tried in the lower court, and appeal to the higher one. But, 
at all events, our opponents will not allow these reasons to have 
any weight with themselves, and therefore they cannot refer to 
them as quite decisive against others. 

But, secondly, I wish to inquire how far these arguments of 
Mr. Hope's, supposing them to leave the principles of the case 
just whore they were, ought to have weight in determining the 
question, and proving the measure a wrong or an inexpedient 
one. In order to ascertain this point satisfactorily, let it be 
clearly and distinctly remembered that there is not, and cannot 
be, an intention on the part of those who are concerned in this 
measure to recognize bodies which have not a Bishop, as eccle- 
siastically constituted. I have pressed this point again and again 
in my letter to Mr. Palmer, I should scarcely think it necessary 
to repeat it in contending with a person so clear-sighted and 
acute as Mr. Hope, if it were not quite evident from his whole 
letter that this dream or phantasy has iu spite of his better 
judgment been floating before him; — I say in spite of his bettet 
judgment, for my own conclusions on the subject are formed 
from the facts of the caso as they lie before me. A more strange 
and preposterous method of bringing the English Ciiurch into 
the false position of sanctioning the uncpiscopal constitution than 
that of submitting Protestant congregations hitherto unepiscopal 
to the authority of a Bishop, and causing ministers hitherto 
without episcopal ordination to be ordained by a Bishop, was 
certainly never devised by the wit of man. 

Again ; let it be observed, that the application to Bishop 
Alexander, of the words ' Bishop of the United Church of 
England and Ireland,' is itself a concession, a very remarkable 
concession, to the Episcopal principle; one which I contend W8 
had no right to exact, and which it shows the j»erfectly good fait& 
of the negociators on the other side, that they were willing to 
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make. We do not want, we have uo right to desire the exten- 
sion of the English Church into Syria. We have, as I hava 
contended befoTO, a rif;ht to wish that there should be a body in 
Syria protesting for the Cathohc principle of union in Clirist 
against the principle of a visible unity, to which the Houianists 
voluutarily, the Greeks involuntarily, have submitted — protest- 
ing for this principle, before Mahoraedaua and Jews; in the- 
hope that by so doing we may make the Greeks sensible of the 
dignity of their position, and may, not by efforts at conversion, 
but by the silent influence of a true, beside a pseudo- Catholicism, 
emancipate also the subjects of the Pope. This was, upon tho^ 
principles I have put forward, a most reasonable, most godly,- 
iTiost Catholic desire. Nevertheless, as to the form of it, this 
natural wish is abaudoned. The English, precisely because it ia 
an Episcopaily constituted Church, is invested by the consent of 
Prussia with a dignity to which, properly and strictly speaking, 
wo can put in no claim. As a nation we have no business to 
grasp at this honour; but it is granted to us ou purpose that 
church order may he preserved ; on purpose that there may be 
no appearance of setting up Protestantism as an exclnsive deny- 
ing thing ; on purpose tliat the Bishop may have a distinct and 
recognized sphere for his labour; on purpose that he may be 
seen not to intnide on the province of the Greek Patriarch ; 
on purpose that the Greeks may feel that Protestants, who, ae 
they 8u]»posed, have thrown aside Bishops altogether, can and 
will only speak to them through a Bishop. To compass these 
high ends, the King of Prussia puts to an apparent hazard, 
the very principle which he as a monarch ia bound to contend 
for, — the distinctness and indepondance of his nation, — its right 
as a nation not to be governed by those ecclesiastical rules and 
maxims which merely belong to our national church, and not to 
our church as part ol' the Catholic body. He puts this principle 
apparently to hazard because be knows that if we are sincere in 
our professions, as ho gives us credit for being — if we are true 
Catholics as wo boast of being — if we are not merely putting 
forth the pretenco of Catholicism for the sake of magnifying and 
glorifying our own Anglicanism — we must wish as much as he 
does, that the German Church should be distinct from the English 
Church, and that both should he united in tho common bond of 
a Divine Head, and of Catholic institutions. 



Now thia being the state of thinj>8, Mr. Hope comes forward 
iui<l tolls lis that he has discovered a ilaw in the position of 
Bishop Alexander, that he must stumble either to the right or 
to the left, that ho must bo either very epeedily removed by the 
Englislt Church on the ouo hand or utterly disavowed by the 
Prnasian monarch on the other. We ask, Ou what ground? 
and the answer is; this is neoesaary by the canons of the Church 
which has seut out Bishop Alexander — canons which he has 
sworn to obey. I wish to know whether Mr, Hope ia ready to 
carry out this principle of literal obedience to canons and statutes 
in all eases? Ia lie prepared to say, for instance, that every 
Follow of a college, ipso facto, ceases to be the member of a 
college when he commits a literal or formal violation of its 
statutes? No one knows better than ho does what the effect 
of such a doctrine would be. No one knows bettor than he, 
perhaps no one knows as well, liow triumphantly that doctrine 
iias been and may be refuted. ' In the first place,' say the Uui. 
veraity authorities upon this subject, ' it is not wise to alter the 
letter of statutes formed in another age, because that letter, 
embodies a spirit by which we ought to be governed; seeondly, 
the very existence of eollogo authorities, and of a visitor, impliea 
a dispensing power aa to cases which are obviously and neces- 
sarily affected by the change of age and circumstances, even aa 
they arc meant to ensure permanence to those principles and 
ordinances which belong to no time; tliirdiy, every man ia 
answerable to God by the oaths which he takes for acting up to 
the meaning and intent, as far as he can perceive it, of those to 
whom he owes his position and support, but ho is absolved by 
that vei-y appeal to the Searcher of hearts from doing acta, 
however apparently — iu the sight of men — i-oqnired by his pro* 
feesionH, which would really interfere with the right and useful 
performance of them.'' 1 do not know enough of the history 
and particular circumstances of colleges to say how strictly those 
principles can he brought to bear upon them, but that they tura 
on the whole sound moral principles, far above the suspicion of 
casuistical evasion, I make no doubt. Moreover, these principles 
have been considered in all ages aa chai-acteristically Church 
principles. I do not say that there has not been a danger of 
their being perverted iuto the establi»lim(;nt of a peculiar morality 
for clerks distmct from that which binds laymen ; juat ao fat u J 



tbta has bees tha easa tboy have been applied ralsohievoitEly. 
Nor do I any thnt there ia aot a set of ijeraona whoso mere 
business it ia to euforce the lottof, at all risks aud hasiii'dtf. But 
I do mean tliat it has been a sacred feeling in the minds of 
ohurohmon, that tUei/ were sent into the world for the express 
purpose of asserting the sanso of the law against those who 
would exalt ou^toais ami maxims in opposition to it. Hear how 
one of them speaks in the 12ih century. The passage has refer- 
ence to the Coustitutiona of Clarendon, aud it is written by the 
chosen friend and companion of Becket, " Item," he says, 
" INusquani invenitur Dominna disisae, Ego suni cousuetudo sed 
dieit Ego sum Veritas. Item, consuotudinis ususve longaivi nou 
taiita est auctoritas \it aut ratiouem vincat ut ait Imperator 
I'agauus aut legem. Immo revulatione facta wquiiatig et ceritalit 
eethi Uaus Bationi, ut i'h deoretis scripserunt sancti patres quorum 
ergfi eontra ralieneni et eccksiastiaam libei-talem statuit et scripsit 
Eex Chriatiamis* " 

Perhaps Mr. Hope may say that these remarks only apply to 
the customs and laws of a country, not to the docreea of the 
Church itself. Now I ajiprehend that tiie acts of the fiM 
Apostolic Council of Jerusalem, must possess as much sacred- 
ness as those of any couuoil which ever sat. Yet three out of 
four of the decisions of that council have never been considered 
binding upon any set of persons, except those to whom they 
were immediately addressed. By putting an actual moral delim 
quency in the same category with a set of positive rules belong- 
ing to the condition of the newly-converted heathen, the apostles 
showed that the transgression of those rules would have been 
a real sin, because it would have been a violation of obedience 
to the heads of the Chui-ch, and a breach of its unity. By giving 
the reasons of their judgment, and the circumstances which 
called it forth, they themselves restricted the application of thoir 
maxims. By transmitting the reasons, the circumstances, and 
the maxims, to us, they endowed U8 with a precious legacy, 
immeasurably more valuable as the guide of the conduct of the 
Clmrch, in ditiereut times and eiiiergencies, than any rules which 
would tie up its freedom could possibly be. Happily, the cir- 
oumstanees under which canons were made, and even the dis- 
* Vita Sonctl Tliomaj CantatiareniiU, a G. Stc^plianldo ConEcripla, p, S6, 
Ed. Sparke. 
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cuHsions in many of tlie other councils, are preserved to ua, 80 
that we have uo excuse for not deriving from them similar 
lessona ; no excuse for lowering them to the standard of the deci- 
Biona in an ordinary court of law. And though lawyers may 
sometimes use alarming words, to frighten us iguorant and 
vagrant Churchmen, about the necessity of adhering to the letter 
of statutes and precedents, yet wo are not so entirely uninformed 
respecting the history of tlieir own proceedings, as not to know 
that the highest specimens of judicial wisdom which exist, are 
not of this servile kind. Mr, Bentham used to speak of tho law 
of England, as "judge-made law," because it waa not derived 
from a code, hut waa in great part the result of the meditations 
of learned men, upon the laws and custonia of former days, and 
upon the precedents of their predecessors. In theao meditations 
they endeavoured to discover a principle and a meaning which 
miglit rule their own opinions, in the ever-varying cases that 
from time to time offered themaeivca. If we are not to be 
Benthamites in civil matters, we certainly will not be so in 
ecclosiafitical. It was the higher reason that governed in this 
department, which the men of laws and letters have imitated in 
theira. If we cease to present them with a model of that higher 
reason, and ignominioualy stoop to take our lessons from them, 
they will aiift'er as much as we shall. 

The result of these remarks is, that if the principles which I 
have contended for in the earlier part of this pamphlet be true, 
it would have been a ain in tho liisbopa of our Church to let 
theao canonical objections hinder them from embracing an oppor- 
tunity, uot sought for by them, but offering itself to them 
most uue.fpectedly, of promoting Catholic unity, and advancing 
Catholic principles. And that it will he a sin in us, if we allow 
theae canonical ohjectiona, supposing no higher and stronger 
reasons can he produced, to hinder ua from giving God thanks 
for what has been done, and from labouring, so far as in ua lies, 
that it may not have been done in vain. I do uot mean to say 
that in addition to all the outward perils, and inward temp- 
tations, of Bishop Alexander's position, he must not expect that 
he will be exposed to peculiar ditficulties, from the relation in 
which he atands to Germany, as well aa to England. It is 
quite right that ho should know, that questions of the greatest 
delicacy will be continually preseutUig themaelves to him ; tiat 
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if lie decides them ono way, lie may be exposed to tlie cenaiirea 
of critics in England; if in another, to the censures of critioB 
in ProBsia, To steer a clear course amid such quicksands — to 
know what acts would iudieate merely a slavish deference to 
opinion — what acts must be performed or omitted, in order to 
preserve a principle — to be really cautious, and yet to avoid that 
moat dangerous caution, which is only another name for cowardice 
and inactivity — to remember continually that he is sent out as a 
Bishop of the English Church, but yet for tlio purpose of main- 
taining a gi'ound upon which all nations may meet ; for this ha 
will unquestionably need continual supplies of the Spirit of grace 
and of wisdom. No meaaurea of human sagacity will avail iii 
auch circumstances — thorough simplicity, singleness of heai-t, 
dependence upon God, I trust will. But then it seems to me, 
that we at home should cultivate the same habits of mind, 
that we should be endeavouring to keep great objects in eight, 
to assure ourselves of the ground on which we stand, and then 
be ready to pursue the one, and to maintain the other, without 
caring what names wo bear, or what legal and logical formulas 
■we sot aside and trample upon. 

There is one other passage in Mr. Hope's pamphlet which I 
wish to notice. Ho complains that this measure has been car- 
ried into effect by only two or three Bishops, with the coucur- 
renco of tliose wlio were met at convocation, and he wishes 
that it had been submitted to ' a conclave of Canonists,' or at 
least to 'free discussion.' A conclave of Canonists! Yes, if it 
be our duty to furnish Dr. Wiseman with a new chapter in his 
hook on the sterility of our Missions; if it be om- bouuden duty 
to prove how little we have in common with the Gregories, and 
Augnstines, and Bonifaces, of other days ; if those who have 
been in past time the hinderera of every godly enterprise, by their 
endless quibbles and altoreations, are to be the only pi'omoters of 
them now — such an expedient would have been most deairablo. 
But let not Mr. Hope su])po3e that any such grave body will bo 
called to deliberate upon the proceedings of those who take 
the opposite course to that which I have recommended. Those 
who shake off their alle^-iance to the English Church, and deter- 
mine upon an alliance with Rome, will not act under the 
direction of a conclave of Canonists. They (just as much aa we) 
will make hght of mere verbal diSiciihies, and inconsiateucies, in 



the pursuit of an end which they have Batisfiod themselves is a 
right one. They (just as much as *re) will talk of acting upon 
fiiith and confidence, and of the necessity of not being checked by 
mere formalities. Therefore, it must come at last to that point 
to which I wish that it should come at first — What is the right 
end ! What is the most simple and Catholic method of attain- 
ing it! 

But Mr. Hope thinks that something might have been 
gained* by free discussion, as well as by the advice of Canonists, 
by the wisdom of this ago, as well as by the wisdom of the past. 
I am afraid I shall seem ^-ery captious when I say, that the one 
notion acems to me as much a dream as the other. What indi- 
cations were there in this case, that free discussion was possible, 
or that the discussion which was set on foot was likely t» bear 
any good fruits ! What could bo gained in a great and delicate 
qnestion of theological polities, into which every form of violent 
partizausbip and mischievous diplomacy might intrude itself, by 
letters in newspapers, tending to excite Englishmen, perplex 
Germane, and alienate Greeks! What blessing could be looked 
for from the accompli shnieut or the rejection of a scheme, which 
had becu brought to pass through the agency of leading articles, I 
or defeated by the publication of some insulting attack upon k 1 
friendly nation, or upon our own Ecclesiastical Uulersf Surely, I 
those who give thanks for this measure, as proceeding from the I 
providence of God and not the wisdom of man, as giving simul- 1 
taneous expression to principles which had BCenie<l to coutr*- 1 
diet each other, as holding forth the promise of most blessed 1 
results to Christians of the East and West, to Mahomedans, and 1 
to Jews, maybe permitted to rejoice in this as one of its addi- I 
tionul excellencies, that the agents in it have not been the mob, 1 
the press, or even the Senatet ; but those to whom God has I 

* Mr. Hope Las corrected me on this iioiut. [Soc the Appendix 1« tiia I 
cditioD.) m 

h One rcuiork in BIr. Hope's letter is worthy of all ntteDtion, He tUnln fl 
tliat lie 1i^ iil)8crved io some of the promoters oF the new Bishopric a tenden^ I 
to substitute the Old Jerussl^n for the New; to fancj- thnl the ancient City ^M 
GgiI may become tiDd otiglit lo become, that, which the City oa the Sown Hilli I 
Ihw licen, and ought not to have been. I also hiive olwened this tendency aai I 
lainenled it. Certainly the craving for b local, visible centre, roust be venr I 
deeply rooted in our caiiial nature, oa deeply m the craving for a real divina fl 
centre, whereof it is the counlerfi-it, Is rooted in our inner nan. It is alwanfl 
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committed the guidance of His Church in England, those to 
whom He has committed the guidance of a great nation abroad, 
upon each of whom we believe that He will, for the honour of His 
own ordinances, in a day when they are despised, bestow the 
spirit of counsel, and of wisdom, and of the fear of the Lord. 

ready to exhibit itself; such a measure as this is very likely to have called it 
forth and given it momentary strength. But I believe the faithful and earnest 
study of Jewish History is the best corrective of the evil effects which the 
partial study of it produces. The Jews fell because they exalted their nation 
in itself^ and not in its king; and because they could not believe that all nations 
were to be gathered into his fold. If they are restored^ these sins must be 
repented of and forsaken; those, therefore, who are most anxious for their 
^restoration, should be most careful by no acts or words to encourage them. 
The consecration of a Jewish Bishop, rightly considered, is the best possible 
witness against them; for the Institution of Episcopacy, however it may have 
been perverted, is a strong and practical declaration that the Church is not 
local but universaL 
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ON THE 

PAMPHLETS OP DR. PtrSEY AND DR. ABEKEN, 

AND ON 

MR. HOPE'S REPLY TO APPENDIX I. 



Since the first edition of this pamphlet appeared, the Bubject 
discussed in it has received elucidation from several ([narters, 

1. The first and the most important notice of it occurs in 
Dr. Pusey's recent Letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury, As 
it was known that Dr. Pusey was personally acquainted with 
nioilem Germany, and had defended the religious spirit of it 
against what he conceived to be the too harsh censures of one 
who was himself on tho most friendly ternis with many German 
Lutherans, and who I am sure regarded their country with no 
feeling of hostility, — it was impossible not to refer to the part of 
his pamphlet which discusses the Jerusalem liisbopric and our 
Prussian connection, with even more than the interest which 
his writings usually inspire. The tone which had pervaded the 
two former divisions of his Letter, seemed to give a sure pledge 
of tho method in which this subject would be treated. Dr. 
Pusey had besought the Archbishop not to judge harshly of tho 
opinions and feelings of a class of men who had been subject to 
much misrepresentation — not to look severely at the weaknesses 
into which some of them might have been betrayed; but to allow 
for their circumstances, to consider their history, to take account 
of the errors against which they hatl protested, to recognize the 
good which was in them, not to make the evil worse if it was 
there by dwelling upon it alone. Another object wliich ho 
seemed to have much at heart, was to humble our national 
vanity, to show ns how great onr sins had been, how low our 
state at present is, how much wiser it would be that wo should 
repent and reform together, than rail at our brethren, and set np 
our practice, as if it were a model for other nations to walk by. 
Again, in this as in all the other writings of Dr. Pusey, there 



is of course an express or implied recognition of the great import- 
ance of Catholic institutions, and a wish that these should even i 
now he the means of raising our own practice, and should beeoma 
the bonds of union with the rest of Christendom. How certainly i 
then might we have predicted, that when Dr. Pusey began to 1 
speak of those Germans whom he had known eo well, and i 
defended so ably, there would have been great caution and ten- 
derness, kind allowance for faults, anxiety to explain the causes 
of errors which could not bo overlooked, eagerness to detect 
tlie good which was lurking iinder them! How confident one 
had a right to feel, that he would, of all men, be the most careful 
not to encourage our habit of self-gratulation, by any allusion to 
the topics of which we are wont to boast when we are comparing 
ourselves with foreigners ! \Vhat pains, one would have said, 
will not Dr. Pusey take, to show that the only reason of oar 
separation frara German Protestants is their want of that 
Catbolio constitution, by reviving our recollections of which, ha 
desires that our own evils should be redrcssedl i 

How stands the case! This portion of the Letter is taken I 
up with a contrast between the religious practices of Germany ' 
and those of England. Every point wheretu the Germans difiet 
from us is exhibited in the worst light; the points in our practica 
which are unlike theirs in the most favourable. We commonly 
attend service twice on the Sunday, tbey but once ; we kneel at 
prayers, they stand ; wo observe the Lord's-day, they neglect it. 
It matters not whether, as in the last-named case, the practice of 
the Protestants is common to them with their Romanist neigh- 
bours, — common to them with those who published the Book of 
Sports in the most idolized time of our own history, — every- 
thing must be pressed into tho service, that the English people 
may be made to think worse of their neighbours, even at the 
fearful cost of thinking too well of themselves. Now there is cer- 
tainly no item in Dr. Pusey's catalogue in which my own feelings 
are not strictly English, and therefore (so far as his charges are 
well founded) anti-German. But when he proceeds to draw the . 
inference, that these practical deficiencies and oSences of theinJ 
are bars to communion, not only now, hut even if the defects of ■ 
their constitution were redressed, that they are insuperable ' 
obstacles to our taking ever so humble a part in the removal 
of thoeo defects oven if the Gemians themselves desired it, I 
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must beseech thoughtful men to consider the eonsequeufres of 
such a doctrine. "W^ill no German be tempted to ask, whether 
our clerical simony is Dot some Bet-off against their brcaclietd of 
the Sabbath-day, supposing even that crime were not as much 
chargeable, though in another form, upon the upper classes among 
us, aa it is upon themi May not the fierceness of our parties bo 
something almost as intolerable in the sight of (iod, as their 
standing at prayers! 

But is this all! Does not Dr. Puaey'a argument go the 
length of making any fellowship with the Greek or the Latin 
Church just as impossible as with Protestant Germany! It 
IB no longer a questiou about institutions, apostolic succcs- 
fiion, or any aucli matters. Dr. Pusey has wilfully chosen the 
ground of practices and of religious feeling, in preference to that 
ground. Then if it can be shown that there ia great religious 
ignorance and immorality among the Greek priesthood, naj-, that 
in tlie Church of the Holy Sepulchre, on the solemnest eve of 
the whole year, horrible orgies frequently take place, which are 
followed by conflicts between Greeks and Romanists, not seldom 
terminating in blood, we are bound to say, — not that we will do 
our utmost to check such evils, by recognising the Greeks as Cbris- 
tianB, by entering into fellowship with thorn, by awakening them 
I to a sense of their privileges and their duties, by stirring up thoir 
bishops to the use of discipline, — but that we will hold them at 
a distance from us, that we will treat them as outcasts from the 
Church. Upon the same principle, the abuses in practice and 
I doctrine which disgraced the Church in the middle ages are to 
I be reasons for regarding it as no Church at all. And so we como 
I back by another route to the maxima of those against whom Dr. 
Puaey and his friends have been so long protesting. 

2. Dr. Pusey's Letter has called forth a remonstrance from a 

I' German Clergj'man, Dr. Abeken. If I thought before that the 

I eomparison between the religions state of England and Germany 

' would have been more wisely suppressed, this reply has very 

greatly strengthened my conviction, I do not allude to the proofs 

which Dr. Abckon has produced of the reverence which the 

Reformers felt for the Catholic Church, to his refutation of the 

wgunient which has been so unfairly drawn from the use of iho 

word "Churches" at the beginning of the Augsburg Confession, 
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to his striking teBtimony respecting the effect of the divina 
judgmenta upon his countrymen. I refer rather to the spirit 
which he has himseir exhibited under circumstances of what I 
must call very great provocation. 

No one can read Dr. Pusey's remarks upon Germany, and 
not feel how galhng they must be to any member of the nation 
which he attacks, but above all to one of its clergy. At the 
same time a German must have seen how difficult it would be to 
make an English public understand that they are exaggerated 
or unfair. Dr. Pusey's word would pass for law with ouo' 
powerful section of the Church, in any case in which ho did not- 
interpose it to shelter Protestants or to restrain some flattery of' 
Rome. He would be regarded as an authority on Germau 
questions by ail, and he had availed himself of many topics by. 
which the party most o])])osed to liim are likely to be even more 
affected than he is himself. Under such circumstances, I beliera- 
nineteen out of twenty persoua in our land would have beea 
tempted to make use of the prejudice which Dr. Pusey's name 
and his opinions excite in a portion of the religious world, for the 
sake of creating a counter irritation. I appeal to any one who 
has read Dr. Abeken's pamphlet, and who knows anything hinot-j 
self of the insidionsness of the controversial spirit, whetlier 
has not overcome this temptation to a degree which is qui 
marvellous. AVithout affecting to be cold or calm in a case^ 
where his love for his country is concerned, he haa preserved a] 
tone of affect i on ateness and charity towards our Church, am 
towards his opponents, the like of which I do not remember 
liave seen in any theological pamphlet. 

I do not put forward Dr. Abeken as a specimen of tl 
German Protestants j but neither can we without monatrous] 
vanity pretend that Dr. Pnsoy is the specimen of an averagai 
English clergyman. Wc know too well how few we have to 
compare with him. In contrasting, therefore, their mode of 
treating the same topic, I am certainly not acting unfairly hy 
our own Church. Nay, I am afraid it might be argued, that 
the higher tone which Dr. Pusey has adopted in one part of 
hia pamphlet, must be attributed to his own personal character, 
and that, where he speaks of the Germans, he sinks into hut 
too faithful a representative of that exclusive temper which ia 
natural to every Englishman who does not labour by discipline 
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to cure bimseir of it, or rather to cultivate the truer national 
feeling which is the substitute for it. But if Dr. Abekeu iloea 
express the habit of thinking which German education and 
influences are likely to produce, as fairly as Dr. Pusey's remarks 
on the JeruBalem Bishopric express our ordinary temper of mind, 
it is a very hazardous thing to try our respective conditions by 
their practical results. 

I do not mean that there is a word in Dr. Abeken's Letter 
which leads me to think that a country without episcopacy is as 
happy as one which possesses it. I know no document that has 
appeared which has done so much to rivet nic in the opposite 
opinion. Though he has expressed no judgment himself upon the 
matter, yet the very earnestness with which he has defended his 
nation has made jhim a better and more effectual witness of what 
it wants. In striving to show how much Germans yearn to be 
Catholic, he makes us understand more clearlywhy their yearning 
has not yet been accomplished. Ho throws a light upon the 
value of the institution, which we who possess it could never 
have thrown; he enables us to feel tliat it is not an outward, 
formal thing, but the very means whereby a Church manifests 
itself, whereby it becomes actual instead of potential, whereby 
that which is merely in the heart of individuals finds its expres- 
sion in a body politic. 

The doubt, however, which has been raised, is not whether 
Germans can safely dispense with episcopacy, but whether they 
are in a condition to receive it. Of course the question admits 
of several constructions. That which would make it signify, 
*' Ought episcopacy to be thrust upon a nation against its will!" 
is not worthy of a moment's consideration. No one has ever 
defended such a proposition ; and therefore those who undertake 
to refute it, must have a great deal of time upon their hands, 
which they have no better way of employing than in knocking 
down air castles of their own raising. Or it may mean, Ave the 
Germans really desirous of Episcopacy! Upou which point I 
will speak presently. Or lastly, it may mean, Are the Germans, 
supposing they desire this gift, to be pronounced unworthy of it 
by ua! This is not a childish question: it is a very serious one 
indeed. The answer I was disposed to give it, after reading these 
two Letters, was. If they are not learthj to receive the gijl, ice are 
certaintf/ not aorthj to retain it. I believe that it would be 
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I proposition 
Where there is an earnest desire for commmiion 
repulsion and contompt on the other; where one is suflering from 
the want of an inBtitution, and the other only boastn of pos- 
eesBing it; where one claims only brotherhood, and the other 
assumes the office of a judge ; I mnst inquire with trembling, 
whether it is not quite as cousistetit with God's dealings, that 
the candlestick should bo taken from the Eecoud, as that it should 
he refused to the first. 

I am not in the least able to pronounce what the gcnernl tone 
of feeling among Prussians upon this subject is; that it has been 
greatly misrepresented by those who have said (their wish being 
father to the thought) that the Jerusalem Bishopric was utterly 
unpopular, is manifest from the large collection which a very 
poor country has made in support of the Hospital connected 
with it. If it had met with no opposition, it would hare wanted 
one evident token of its being a sound aud important measure. 
But I suspect that in judging of the mind and temper of 
Prussia, we have applied maxims which belong only to England. 
We have attached too little value to the personal teeliugs of 
the sovereign, as indicative of a spirit already existing in the 
more thoughtful of his subjects, and therefore likely to diffuse 
itself among them. We have attached far too much importance 
to the language of journalists, and the opinions of divines, when 
writing systematically upon the question of episcopacy; far too 
little to a number of influences, literary, artistical, politii 
which may be giving an ultimate direction to tlio thoughts of' 
nation, quite different from that which mere dry utterances 
controversial questions seem to indicate. And I may venture" 
to remark, that those who resort to the loftiest language of 
poetry, for the purpose of describing the rapidity with which 
tlioir own opinions have travelled during the last ten year», 
shooting as beacon-lights from hill to hill, till the whole land 
has caught the reflection of them, should not undervalue the 
influences which even a few thoughtful, earnest mtnds may 
pro<Ince upon the religious developement of a nation, when A 
number of pre-diftpnsing circumstances have already been at 
work to favour the diffusion of their words. 

As to the expectation wliich some, I have no doubt, cherish, 
that theoc moral iufluences may assume a different 
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aud may lead Prussia to desire religious fellowship with Austria 
aud Bavaria, rather than with Sweden or with England, there 
may be a warrant for it which I do not kuow of. It Bhould 
be remembered, however, that these influences have been at 
work for a long time, that they produced certain striking effects 
many years ago, that some of the strongest feelings which have 
lately been called forth in Protestant Germany have been in a 
contrary direction. That artificial, fantastic, idolatrous form, 
which the modern Catholic spirit has assumed in Bavaria, 
appeals not to the deeper tlioughta and sympathies of men, 
(though it may by accident, and through the feeling that Catholla 
fellowship is not othcrwiso to be attained, associate itself with 
these,) but to those vulgar, sensual habits aud tendencies, against 
which Luther, and all wlio love his memory, have ever wrestled 
in themselves and in others. I conceive, therefore, that the men 
who are likely to make the strongest impression upon Gernian 
Protestants will not be those who bid them satisfy their Catholic 
cravings by submitting to the teachers of the Munich school, but 
far rather those who bid them hold fast what they have, not 
suffering any man to take the crown which was won for them at 
the Reformation, and who, in order that they may preserve it, 
bid them seek for those institutions which Komanists abused, and 
which Luther prized, — institutions which may enable them to 
prove that Germany has a true Catholic Church within her, 
one capable of drawing all the different states into fellowship. 

The question how this end may be realized must of course 
be secondary in our minds to those questions which inunediatoly 
concern our own position a« members of the Engliah Church, 
It was especially my object in this pamphlet to prove that wo 
must not sacrifice our own standing gronnd from any fancy that 
we may help another people to obtain a better ono for them- 
selves. Upon this point there is no dispute ; we are grateful to 
those who have been at the pains of reasoning it out; to some 
persons the demonstration may be very important ; tee take the 
result of it for granted. But, we must remember, it is the posi- 
tion of tho EngUsh Ckurck about which we are inquiring. Does 
that word " Church" imply something which belongs exclusively 
to our soil ! or is the idea of a communion not limited by locality 
necessarily involved in it? This is a question which twenty 
years ago people might not have proposed to themselves, or might 
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not have thought practically important ; though even then tha 
answer would have been nearly unanimous, at least as to words, 
" a church is by its nature Catholic.^' Now this subject is forcing 
itself upon the thoughts of every one. It cannot be put aside ; it 
cannot be treated as one of mere theoretical interest. The cry 
has gone forth ; this Catholicity is no accident of the Church, but 
her essence : if she has it she must act upon it. If, therefore, any 
one gives to the words "the English Church must maintain her 
position," the sense "she must maintain an exclusive positioD ; 
she must act as if she had nothing to do with those who lie beyond 
her own national circle :" i<i seems to me that he is forgetting 
the very subject he is talking about, and that he has 
from the charge of theoretical inconsistency in the allegation 
that he is a practical nian ; for the ground ho has taken is folt 
to be untenable, not by one but by all parties among us. 

Nevertheless, there must be some true feeling which induces 
pereona, in spite of the meaning vphich they attach to this word 
"Church," in spite of the strong bias there is towards Catho-; 
lieity in our time, still to contend for the preservation of that 
wherein we are unlike people in other countries. There must 
he some motive, I say; for this feeling is most general among us. 
If we hear one of our parties say. Do not abandon the glorious 
peculiarities of our Church, that you may make us like lioman- 
iste, we hoar another saying just as vehemently, Do not abandon 
the peculiarities of our Church for the sake of making us like 
foreign Protestants. So that if we all, iu one set of terms or 
another, say, that the Church to he a Church must be universal, 
most of us, in one set of terms or another, do also say, that it is 
peculiar, and ought to remain so. Here seems to be a difficulty, 
but it is one which is imphed in the very combination of the 
words "English" and "Church." The adjective must denote 
something national and peculiar, the substantive must denote 
something unlimited and universal. My belief, and 1 think the 
belief of most Englishmen, is, that we can no more get rid of this 
apparent opposition than we can get rid of the opposition hctweeo 
body and soul, or can deny that they aie united in the sams 
individnal. God has ordered it so; and in what he has ordered 
there can be no real contradiction, AVhat we have to do is to 
inquire how he has meant us to act upon the sujiposition thnt 
these two different elements are both created by him. The 
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Romanist tiikes a difierent view of the matter ; he cuts the knot 
by a theory of his own ; he eays, the Church is to be universal, 
and the element of nationality is to be sacri6ced. We have the 
results of his experiment before us. We say that they are quite 
conclusive. la order to destroy nationality bo has destroyed 
catholicity. A peculiar State has been enthroned, aa the ruling 
power in Christendom ; the Church, iu fact, has turned heraelf 
into a state or particular nation, in order to get rid of statea and 
national Churches. And yet she has not got rid of them. The 
Churchea subject to this rule have still been called GalHcan, 
Spanish, or Portuguese ; have still struggled to assert the 
reality of those names. The fact has been too strong for the 
theory. And therefore wo say that the nations which threw off 
this particular rule were maintaining God's facts against man's 
theories, a truth against a contradiction ; that each particular 
Church had a right to assert its nationality; had a right to fence 
itself round with laws and canons for the salio of preserving it. 
But since it could not divest itself of its name, nor of the idea 
which that name imports, such peculiar lawa and canons could 
not bo its constitution ; they could only be the guardians of it. 
And therefore when any circumstances bring the question pro- 
minently into debate, how we may be united with other people, 
how we may prove that we are not merely Anglicans, it becomes 
most important to inquire what this constitution is, that we may 
neither abandon any part, from not understanding it, nor throw 
aside any of the harriers which are neceseary to protect it, nor 
confound with the thing itself our own contrivauces for the 
defence of it. 

To examine these questions was the purpose of my Letters 
to Mr. Palmer. I found him afBrming, that if our Church 
would be Catholic she must not bo Protestant. I said she 
must be Protestant first, in order to support her nationality; 
secondly, in order that she might preserve those institutions 
whioh Mr. Palmer and 1 agreed in considering Catholic, and 
that she might give to those institutions their highest and most 
spiritual meaning. 1 then showed that, if she retained this 
protest, she could hold fellowship with any Church, call it Greek, 
call it Latin, call it Protestant, which would meet her upon the 
ground of her Catholic constitution, and would reject all notions 
and theories which are inconsistent with it. I maintained lastly, 
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tbat npoa this groimd she mighc onite with the kin^ of Prauim- 
in fociniling a bishopric at Jeniaalem. becaaae he did not ask hef 
to part with her conatitution, hot gave her a new opportunity of 
maintaiaing it. 

But when I arrived at this point I found myself eiicountered 
by another opponent. Mr. Hope had maintained, in an abltt 
pamphlet, that the Church established at Jerusalem was, if 
anything at all, a branch of the English Church ; that it waa 
consequently bonnd by our Canons ; that these Canons required 
the use of a particular liturgy, and certain preliminaries to com- 
munion ; that the members of any nation who placed themselvoa 
under episcopal authority must submit to these rules ; that the 
attempt to maintain a distinct German Church side by side with ' 
the English, and in fellowship with it, was anomalous and impos-^ 
siblc. To these objections, so far as they were merely technical, 
I made no reply. Mr. Hope. I had no doubt, was on his own 
ground right ; at all events I had no business to say that he was 
not. But it might be that the technical defect involved a serlouB 
violation of Catholic principles ; or it might be that it involved 
a violation of national principles ; or if not, it might bo that 
it involved a violation of the oaths by which au English bishop 
had bound himself. Could any oue of these points be proved 
gave up my cause ; if not, I contended that the reasons in favour 
of the Bishopric ought to ride over arguments wliich in that case 
did not affect principles, but were merely of a formal character, 
such as statesmen and churchmen in all ages had made light off 
when any great objects were to be accomplished. 



3. I am obliged to repeat these heads of my argument, though 
I hope they will make themselves sufficiently evident to eveiy 
reader of my Appendix, because Mr. Hope has within the last 
month published a Postscript to his Letter, in which ho has done 
me the honour to notice the remarks which I miwie upon him. 
I hope my readers will not trust to any statements I may make 
KKpectin^ this Postscript, but will peruse it themselves, I 
ihould be sorry if any one were to derive his notion of what 1 
have written from it ; I should be still more sorry to misrepre* 
sent anything which Mr. Hope lias written. Of his general tone 
I have no right to complain. He evidently attaches no great 
weight to my arguments ; but this is quito natural, and compa* 
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tible with perfect courtesy. In ono instance, however, he liai 
drawn an inferenoo from my words which has certainly i 
prised nio. 

Couunentlug upon my assertion that the Canons do not 

belong to our Catholic Constitution, but are merely national bar- 
riers, Mr. Hope asks, " Does it follow that Bishop Alexander's 
obligation to observe the Canons is not based upon Catholic 
ground! From what part of Scripture or primitive antiquity 
can it be shown that oaths do not biud men except in things 
otherwise imperative on conscience V Now I should as soon 
think of asking whether adultery or murder is coTnniended by 
Scripture or primitive antiquit}', as whother this doetrino con- 
cerning oaths is sanctioned by either. I have the best reason to 
believe that Mr. Hope did not mean to accuse me of approving 
this opinion ; still I must be very anxious to show that no such 
meaning lurked in my words, or could by any fair methods be 
extracted out of tliem. In what I said of the catholicity of the 
Canons, I was speaking of their character and origin merely, not 
of their obligation. If I had remarked tliat the oaths which 
are taken at the Cuatom-houso refer to trade, and the oath 
respecting transubstantiation to religion, it would not be reason- 
able to conclude that I supposed there was no religion in tlie 
Custom-house oath, or that it might be more safely broken than 
the other. Yet the cases are precisely the same. Moreover, I 
did bestow a separata consideration upon the question how the 
oaths which Bishop Alexander had taken were to be observed ; 
and Mr. Hope has made a distinct reply to that portion of my 
remarks. 

Mr. Hope, however, does not allow me to inquire whether the 
Canons as Canons belong to the Catholic or to the national portion 
of our Church, because he says that since the Reformation these 
two portions of it liave become indistinguishable. Ho tells mg 
that I have a " theory "■ — " a private theory " — " of what consti- 
tutes the groundwork of the Church Catholic ;" " that there are 
some who think my theory a good one,"" " but that there are those 
who, as / admit, hold a different view ;'" that my " theory resta 
chiefly upon a negative;" that "in the mean time the Church 
has made laws which we are to obey ;" that " if obedience is to 
depend upon individual theories. Church authority is at an end." 
There is one of theso aesertiom to which I must take an imma^ 
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diate exception. Mr. Hope sajs that I admit that thero are i 
those in the Church who hold a different view from mine. If 
he means that I admit that there are those who wish to find a 
new centre for the inBtitutiona which they and I agree in 
beheving to he Catliolic, and who wish to abandon those parts ia 
our Church which they and I agree in believing to bo national, 1 
be is right. If he means that I admit that there are persons 
who think more lightly than I do of the institutions which they 
and I agree in believing to be Catholic, raising to a level with \ 
them those elements in the Church which they and I agree in 
believing to be national, or else individual feelings and appre- ' 
hensions of their own, he is right. But if he means that I 
acknowledge a difiercnco with the most ultra divine of the 
so-called Catholic School, or with the most ultra divine of the 
so-called Protestant School, or with any divine who dwells at 
any point between these two extremes, on the question, whether 
our Sacraments, our Orders, our Creeds, our Scriptures, are 
Catholic, in a sense in which our Canons are not Catholic, he ia 
entirely wrong. Or if he means that I admit a difference with 
any English divine as to the question, whether our Catholic 
institutions do, in some seme, connect us with the invisible Head 
of the Chui-ch, he is utterly wrong. I never met with any 
clerg}'man who had the least doubt about these points. There 
are many theories, as I s.iid befoi'e, about the way in which we 
may make ourselves wholly Catholic or wholly national; many 
theories about the degree and the manner of our Lord's con- 
nexion with hia Church. My desire was to throw aside these 
private theories, and to lead my countrymen baek to a consider- 
ation of the fact, recognized in terms by all of them. I invited 
them to reflect upon their own belief, and then to consider what 
acts were or were not in accordance with it. Of course, in this 
part of my inquiry I may have arrived at wrong practical con- 
clusions. Mr. Hope says that I have; but he has not taken the 
best way to convince me of ray error, when he sets at nought 
premises which belong to every churchman, as well as to me; 
when he will not allow me to distinguish between institutions 
which seem to be separated by the most evident historical land- 
marks; when he tells mo that I substitute theories of my own 
for laws of the Church, because I wish to ascertain what are 
the laws of the Church, and how they may be most effectually 
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obeyed. The speculations of dis^inea, I thought three months 
ago, hindered ua from aeeing clearly the fiicts of our position. 
I find now that the speculationa of Canoniats lead to the denial 
of these facta altogether. 

The reader may perceive, by thia time, that though the 
decieton of the question respecting the national or Catholic 
character of the English Canons cannot, in the leaat degree, 
affect the obligation of a person who has sworn to observe 
them, it may affect, in a very important degree, the interpretation 
which is given to them. Do I mean that we may interpret 
them with more laxity at certain times than at others t I admit 
no laxity whatever in the construction of any oath, where by 
laxity is meant a departure from the meaning and intent of 
those who imposed it upon ua. I referred to the case of College 
Statutes aa a parallel otio. The letter of them is transgressed 
every day, though those who receive College benefits are bound 
by oath to observe them. If that letter be violated because the 
person who baa brought himself under the obligation likes his 
own will better than that of the founder, or if he bo unwilling 
to yield his opinion about the intent of the statute to the judg- 
ment of the person for the time being in whom the founder has 
veated the control of the society, hia conscience must, I conceive, 
be sorely vexed. But if, in violating a rule, he maintains in 
one set of circumstances that which the founder, living tn ano- 
ther set of circumstances, evidently meant by it, and if he 
submits his own interpretation to the visitor, he need not heed 
the tones of any cross-examiner who insults him with the words, 
" Semember, Sir, yoa are upon your oat/t:" he does renien>ber 
it ; and because he remembers it, and Him to whom the oath is 
an appeal, he honours the memory of his benefactor by acting 
up to his wishes, even while disobeying his words. This is 
not my doctrine; much graver and learneder men bad pro- 
pounded it in reference to this very subject. I only claimed the 
benefit of its application to myself and to othei-s, who, though 
we owe no allegiance to statutes, are bound by Canons. I 
claimed that we should not be considered perjurers, if we do not 
"usually wear in our journeys cloaks with sleeves, commonly 
called priests' cloaks, without guards, welts, long buttons or 
cuts," according to the 7itli Canon; provided we are ready to 
euhniit to our Diocesan, if ho tells us that our costume is incon- 



siatent with the general intention of the Engliih Church, ac 
understood by him in reference to our own age. And on the 
same ground I claimed for Bishop Alexander, that he should 
not be considered a perjurer, if, understanding tho intent of the 
Canona to he the preservation of our own national Church, and 
the prevention of any violation of its principles, he sought for no 
relaxation of them in his own case, or in reference to Enj^lish 
subjects, but did not confuse the minda of foreignera, newly 
awakened to the importance of Catholic institutions, by degrad- 
ing them to the level of our own peculiar arrangements; it being 
nsaumcd that in each particular emergency be was ready to dofef 
to the sentence of his Metropolitan. 

Mr, Hope's mode of replying to thia part of my statement 
seemed to me at first rather strange. He aaya, — " If Mr. Mau^ 
rice will turn to my letter, he will see that the case of ipso facta 
separation which I have put, is that which would have ariaea 
had Bishop Alexander'a auifraganey and the obligation of th© 
Anglican Church-constitution within his juriadiction been totally 
repudiated. And thia, to follow the analogy which ho suggest^ 
would have been equivalent to the rejection of the whole body 
of statutes, and of the authority both of head and visitor, by B 
member of a college; upon tho supposition of which case I 
cannot understand his question" (whether the Fellow of a CoUegi 
ceaaea to he a Fellow who commits a violation of its statutes !) 
"being answered otherwise than iu the affirmative." 

Now it would have seemed to me, speaking aa a plain manj 
and knowing nothing about canon laws, that the total repudiation 
by Bishop Alexander of his sufFragancy, and of the obligation 
of Anglican Church- constitution, is the same thing as sepa- 
rating from the English Church. You would not say that one 
inrolted the other, any more than you would say that outlawry 
involves civil death, or the incapacity of breathing, natural 
death. If Mr. Hope merely wrote his pamphlet to establish 
this proposition, he waa wasting his time and ability to very 
little purpose; for be might have made many challenges beforA 
be met with an opponent. I thought the question to be i 
eidered was, What transgression of the letter of particular canon^l 
implies a repudiation of suffragancy ! just as the question in thff 
other case is, What transgression of tlie letter of particol&p 
statutes implies a rejection of the whole body of statutes and the, 
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authority both of head and vieitor ! And after all, I find this 
ia the question ^ for in the next paragraph ho roinarke, "The 
points, therefore, to be considered are, What deviation from 
those Canons is tolerated by the coercive jurisdictions of our 
Church, and what licence may bo allowed to a conscience really 
desirous to do its duty under them V Assuredly; and this ques- 
tion brings us back to the case, not of the whole body of statutes, 
but of particular statutes. A licence to the conscience, I believe 
that the bishop has as little right to seek for as the fellow of a 
college. After a rule of interpretation upon which he may act 
in different circuni stances, he has as much right to inquire as the 
fellow of a college. And it is in vain for Mr. Hope to say, 
that the subject-matter of those Canons which he would enforce, 
according to the letter, upon Bishop Alexander, is more important 
than that of the Canons or of the Statutes which are not observed 
according to the letter. Ho has already condemned, though uot 
in nearly so strong terms as the error deserved, my supposed 
heresy of measuring the obligation of oatlis by tho natui-e of the 
matter to which they refer. He has already asserted the true 
principle, that one is entirely independent of the other; he 
cannot, therefore, tuni round and say. Do you bring these trifles 
about dress or food into diseus.sion, when I am speaking of Canons 
which refer to Liturgies aud to Articlos ! The oath which binds 
us to tho one is the same oath which binds us to the other. 
And when we come to the questiou, which ia the only one that 
really admits of consideration, how ought we to interpret these 
Canons, in order that wo may adhere to the meaning and spirit 
of them, in altered circumstances, I believe thei-e is much 
stronger warrant for the non -application of the Canons respecting 
Liturgies and Articles to foreigners, than for the non-obsorvance 
of Canons respecting dress by ourselves. My conscience would 
be quite clear in both cases; but I think the difference of our 
customs might have been foreseen by the legislators of the 
Church two centuries ago, and that the case of the relations into 
which we might be brought, with foreign Protestants in the East, 
could not have been foreseen. J think there is more excuse for 
saying that they wished to extend the exact limitation which 
they imposed upon the costume of clergymen, beyond the period 
to which it was naturally applicable, than that they wished to 
extend rules of the other kind, beyond tho pemom to whom they 
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were naturally applicable. At all events, there is in each ca66 a 
referee, the one whom the Canons thenieelves contemplate, to 
whom they specially command ua in casea of difficulty and new 
emergencies to submit- 
But I am quite aware that Mr. Hope will endeavour to turn 
this last statement to his own use. He will say, " Then, you 
admit it is a iieie case, a case which could not be foreseen; what 
more do I want to prove that those who have established the 
Jerusalem Bishopric have hrounht ua into a false position f 
This point is closely connected with another charge against me, 
which is expressed in the following words. " I may here notice 
what appears to me the singularly injudicious mode in which 
Mr. Maurice involves the promoters of the scheme in the party 
considerations, which can alone explain such arguments as those 
which would justify one part of the Chnrcli for breaking laws by 
suggesting that another part is equally ready to do so." — p. 56. 
But was this my object ? or is this the only justification of the 
arguments I used ? I believe not. Feeling most strongly what 
I have expressed already, that the whole bias of our age, not in 
one section of the Church, but in all its sections, is towards com- 
munion with foreigners, I wished to show that such cords as 
those with which Itlr. Hope sought to bind us must be broken ia 
pieces as tow, whether the views and inclinations of ono set of 
persons or of another should prevail. I wished to show that new 
cases would be continually arising on one side or on another, to 
which the mere letter of Canons framed with a view to the pro- 
tection of our own national position must be inapplicable, I 
knew that not one in twenty of Mr. Hope's readers would value 
his canonical lore for its own sake. They would be convinced by 
his half- developed theological statements, or by their own previous 
fitate of mind, that any alliance with Protestantism was mia- 
ohievous; and therefore they would be thankful to any one who 
could teach them how to throw difficulties in its way. Hia 
direct arguments were therefore deriving an unfair advantage, 
fi-om certain suppressed premises, belonging to a subject with 
which he did not profess foi-mally to deal. I had a right to 
counteract this prestige by reminding these disciples of his, that 
they were sanctioning a law which would prove very incon- 
venient to themselves. If I am not mistaken, Mr. Froudei 
has said in one of his letters, " It is not wise in ua to talk nmt^. 
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about the Canons" — a aentiiiieiit oqually worthy of hia honesty, 
and of his acutenees. He knew that the real sentiments of 
those who formed the Canons were far more hostile to him than 
.to his opponents, and that any temporary advantage which he 
might gain by the application of them to their irregularities, 
would ultimately tell more severely against himself, while 
it would subject him to the painful feeling that he was sup- 
porting a set of maxims, or at all events a set of views, which, in 
his heart, he disapproved. 1 do not want to take any advantage 
of these canons, against one party or another. I wish to discuss 
the whole question upon higher grounds; upon the grounds by 
which it must be ultimately tried. I believe that those who 
desire to preserve ourovvn uational church polity, and to recognize 
all other national churches, which have, or seek to have, a 
Catholic constitution, are acting up to the meaning of the Canons, 
and are the great witnesses for them. But if we would give 
them their due, we must acknowledge that there is something 
which is superior to them. If we believe that the English 
church is only another name for her canon law, we shall speedily 
lose both the one and the other. 

This remark may enable Mr. Hope to understand the lan- 
guage which I used respecting legal formalists. It will he 
justified to his readers by the eloquent defence of the high 
function of the canonist which it has called forth ; a defence 
which I have read with the greatest pleasure, and which seems 
to me as honourable to the subject as to the writer of it. But 
Mr. Hope seems to imagine that a person cannot dread the sub- 
stitution of technicalities for principles, unless he have a latent 
feeling that "the Church of Christ rests upon speculative truth 
alone," not " upon the positive institutions of our Lord, and his 
apostles," p. 55. Now if there is one principle which I have 
endeavoured to assert more than another, here and elsewhere, it 
is this. Nor is Mr. Hope right in supposing that a jealousy of 
legal interpretations and legal influence is confined to mere theo- 
rista. Every reader of Cicero knows that the ScEevolas of his 
day regarded him with anything but admiration; and that, 
though he bestowed on them many courteous phrases, he also 
took frequent opportunities of reminding them that be was no 
learned civilian himself, and that he found the civilians trouhle- 
Home either as opponents, or as allies. Nevertheless, the zeal of' 



Cicero for orders and institutions is proverbial. All his conipr»* I 
miees were for the sake of them. His philosophy was madflil 

subordinate to the protection of them ; his very style expresseftl 
the Koman sense of organization and subordination. Of Cicera^ 
(not of Scievola) it has been said, that a constitutional history 
of Konie might be composed from his writings, though all othwa 
records of it had perished. Again, no reader of our parliamentary-! 
history can have forgotten that passage in one of Burke^e earlie 
speeches, in which he describes Mr. George Grenville, and thsil 
administration of which he was the head. It will be remem*^ 
bered, that while he does the most ample justice to the honesty ' 
and the talent of this minister, he describes him as utterly 
disabled for the duties of a statesman, by the narrow views, and 
the passion for formulas, which he had contracted from his legal 
education. Nor I think will another much later speech of the 
same great man have passed from my reader's recollection, which 
was delivered when the lawyers on both sides maintained in 
the House of Commons, that the impeachment of Hasting had 
necessarily terminated in consequence of the dissolution of Par- 
liament. His denunciation of this doctrine, as the result of > 
love of technicalities which was fatal to all practical business 
and plain sense, proves that an experience of nearly twenty yean 
had only riveted the conviction more strongly in his mindi — 
which he had expressed when be was just entering into publiq 
life. Vet will any one say that Burke was a champion of specs 
lative truth against institutions? Where shall we find end/' 
vehement attacks upon speculation as in his writings! Whose 
voice is it that sounds clear and strong through the clamours of 
forty years, and three revolutions, on behalf of constitutional 
forms and permanent national orders! I believe the case will 
be precisely the same, when it pleases God to raise up any great 
witnesses and champions in behalf of bis Church. They will 
urge men to cleave with intense love to the sacraniental instita- 
tions of the Church, and to see a meaning in them which has 
been obscured by theories and speculations. For the sake of g 
those institutions, they will exhort men to beware how thej^ 
submit to the teaching — though they may greatly profit by tl 
knowledge — of jurists and canonists. 

Mr. Hope asks whether " there have not been trifling divines 
as well as quibbling canonists ?" 1 answer, not only have there 
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been suoh divines, but there are auch now; and that is my 
reason for trembHiig at the influence which the Canonists are 
likely to acquire over us. If we were vigorous theologians, if 
we had a grasp of the real character of our institutions, legal 
men would be our belpers ; now they aspire, and reasonably 
afipire, to he our masters. For when we meet them, we find 
how vastly more acute aitd accomplished they are than we, how 
much more laboriously they have studied, how much more 
coherently they have thought ! With ub all is loose, vague, and 
flimsy; with them there ia arrangement and system, — every 
formula in its place, every precedent ready for application. Who 
can wonder that we should eagerly resort to them as our guides, 
that those who most exalt the sacerdotal function should be 
coutent to be taught what it is by laymen ; that those who speak 
most of the awfuJness of sacraments should be ready to exalt 
above tbetu maxims and decrees I I see indications all around 
Die of his danger, and I conceive that f am not valuing my 
own function unduly, or lowering that of the Canonists, if I, 
earnestly warn my brethren of it. I hope I am not so ignorant 
as to "despise" Canonists. If Mr. Hope had charged me with 
fearing them, he would have spoken much more ti'uly. I do 
fear them; but the fear is more discreditable to us thau to them. 
When the birds, according to the fable of the Athenian poet, 
established a commonwealth for themselves in the middle world, 
determining that no sacrifices should go up from earth except 
by their permission, and that Iris should not come dowu from 
heaven, unless she received a passport from them, it might be 
lawful to forget their beautiful plumage, and their pleasant notes, 
and to think of the one only as darkening the air, of the other as 
Bomids of disastrous omen. But they could not have obtained 
supremacy, if heaven and earth had kept up a continual fellow- 
riiip. When lawyers determine that the ordinary doings of men 
and divine truths shall be connected with each other only through 
their formulas, and so turn both into fictions, we may be tempted 
to speak harshly of a science, which, if it held its right place, 
doing homage to that which is more spiritual, aud not disdaining 
commerce with that which is more homely, would deserve all 
honour, and would receive it. Still the ecclesiastical lawyer has 
only attained that ascendency which alarms us, because he knows 
his power, and we do not know ours. 



While I retain theae suspicions, which must seem to Mr. i 
Hope BO unreasonable, of him and of his class, he will not ho ■ 
surprised that 1 should not agree with hira that the restoration of 
ecclesiastical synods would promise remedies for the evils under i 
*hich the Church is suffering. One of his reasons for believing 
that I especially ought to join in the cry for their revival, is, that 
I have a theory to support, which is of no value until I caa 
induce some body, which fairly represents the clergy, to sanction I 
it. Not being aware of the existence of any such theory, 1 do 
not want to obtain votes for it. If I did I have every reason ] 
to believe they would be refnsed. Amidst the infinite host of 
theories and propositions, which would be submitted to the 
spiritual parliament by persons of all parties and degrees amongst 
us, mine, if it made itself visible at all, would be sure of the. 
rejection which, in comnton with nearly all the rest, it would i 
deserve. The theologians in the assembly, Mr. Hope know» | 
well, would have no chance at all; they would simply tear one ' 
another to pieces, and make themselves ridiculous in the eyes of 
those who regard the sorrows and disgraces of the Church as 
subjects for laughter. The Canonists, or those clergymen who 
sit at their feet, being the otily body of men who would i 
understand themselves aud their own purposes, would prevail. 
Or if they were defeated, men would see that, right or wrong, 
they were able to defend their course by the best arguments; and 
their failure would be ascribed to the ignorance of those who I 
were associated with them. This being the prospect before us, 
Mr, Hope may — I cannot — feel any great longing to see tho 
Church suddenly endued with her old legislative functions. 

But 1 may be asked whether such functions do not of right I 
belong to the Church, and, if so, how I can wish her to he | 
without ihem, even if circumstances seem ever so unfavourable ] 
to the exercise of them. I answer. Legislation seems to me to 
be the indispensable property of a State, without which it cannot 
practically exist. Its essence may continue, but its power ia 
gone. During those years of the reign of Charles I., in which 
Parliaments were not sitting, I believe the Enghsh State existed. 
But its animation was suspended ; you could only speak of it as 
living, because it had the capacity of life, and might, therefore, 
recover the breath which is the sign of it. I do not think the i 
case of the Church at all analogous. I doubt whether we have J 
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a right to c&ll legislation, in the logioal eense, a property of the 
Church. It ia a most useful accident, which she does and will 
possess, when in a perfectly sound condition, hut which may he 
withdrawn from her not only without endangering her vitality, 
but even for the very purpose of teaching her wherein her vitality 
consists. I do not, then, look upon the disuse of synods or con- 
vocations as having even tended to the destruction of the 
National Church, though a numher of inconvenient consequences 
may have followed from the loss of powers, which are at once 
witnesses of health, and means of preserving it. If we had had 
councils and synods in England, during the last hundred and 
fifty years, would not men have considered the Church more and 
more merely as a spiritual corporation, have forgotten more and 
more that it is a sacramental bmlif? And does not the great eager- 
ness to revive them arise from the feeling that the Church is just 
like another corporation, though established by a divine hand for 
divine purposes, and therefore cannot exist without the kind of 
powers which are, to ordinary corporations, indispensable J Are 
we not clutching at these legislative functions, because we feel 
that the ark of God will fall, if we do not put forth our hands to 
support it \ 

Mr. Hope has given an eloquent description of the per- 
plexities and contradictions in the practice of the Church in 
the present day. I grant all that he says; and yet I am most 
thankful that there has been no Church legislation to hinder ub 
from taking the devious courses which he denounces, and to 
force us into a more delinite and regular line. Much precious 
experience would have been lost; many truths which it has 
pleased God to bring to light by our confusions would have 
been stifled; the knowledge of the divine order itself would not 
have been attained, for it reveals itself in conflicts with that which 
is opposed to it; in place of the unity to which we believe God is 
leading us through infinite perplexities, we should have had a 
dull mechanical uniformity prescribed by men, and therefore 
incapable of fulfilling even their own poor conception of what is 
necessary or desirable. 

Our impatience of that method of historical teaching, which 
ia to the body what personal sorrows and conflicts are to the 
individual, seems to me a proof that we do not yet feel the 
government of him who, as we all acknowledge, directs the move- 
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ment of the spiritual commonwealth, to be a real not a formal, 
imajpnary government. Yet we are, I hope and trust, on the 
way to tiiat conviction. Our new feeling respecting the character 
of the episcopal office, (upon which Dr. Pusey has commented 
with BO much power in his letter to the Arebbishop,) is surely 
one great step. For whilst the highest officer of the Church 
was contemplated as especially a mere state delegate and func- 
tionary, there was little hope that the fact of the existence of a 
spiritual body could be realised. But this sense on our part 
will not be effectual, unless it be accompanied with a corre- 
sponding sense of responsibility in our rulers — with a hrave feel- 
ing that they do not stand first and chiefly at the bar of public 
opinion, be that opinion lay or clerical, but first and chiefly at 
the bar of Christ. Every token of such a feeling I must hail as 
something which, in a low condition of the Church, could not 
have been expected, and is likely not to be appreciated. Indi- 
vidual bishops may act, and have acted, most wrongly; but still 
nearly all the good which has been done in the Chnreh has 
been done by individuals who dared to risk something ; who 
believed that they were to move in the line which God was 
marking out for tbem, and that they could by his help see that 
line ; who trusted that, if their work was a right one. Councils 
and Synods would confirm it in due time ; or if not, who could 
eay, " our judgment is with the Lord'." I cannot, therefore, joioi 
in the cry " that the freedom of the English Church is invaded,", 
whenever Bishops venture to do acts at tbeir own risk, or uponfl 
their own responsibility. If they have done something ver/j 
wrong, the Church, aa Dr. Hook has well argued, is 
mittcd by their act, than it would have been by a more general 
resolution ; if they have done what ia right, I believe they havfll 

* Mr. Hope charges me witli incoDBUteney for showing so much jealaiu^ 
of primacy in Rome, while I can justify the most extiaordinftry acts of 
macy if they are [>erfuniied at Canterbury. I do not Bee the point i 
uccusation. So far sa I remember. I said nothing, or almost nothing, abonl 
the peraons who tiiok part in the measure. 1 merely defended it on its own 
merits. At the same time I stated the grounds of my objection to the Authority 
claimed by the Bishops of Home, and said that lurA on authority would be 
equally inlolerabis wherever the spat of it might be. If the Archbishop of 
Conterbmy Ijsd done any net in the character of Clirist's vicai' and patriarch 
of the universe, I should of Course feci tliat the sin of Eii^'liind wa 
that of Italy. 
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,been directed by a higher wiadom than their own; and it seems 
to me a poor and unpractical ground of complaint that we are 
pledged to a measure about which we have not been consulted. 

Upon these grounds I should wish the question of this new 
Bishopric to be discussed. Very able men have undertaken to 
prove that the measure is bad in itself, either because it violates 
Catholic principles or English Canons. Are we satisfied with 
their arguments ? Have they convinced us i If they have, let 
ua regret the measure, and desire that no evil may come to the 
Church from it. If they have not convinced us, let us not suffer 
them to help out the weakness of their general plea by special 
pleas about the mode in which the measure has been accom- 
plished. In the questions whether a sufficient number of Bishops 
■were consulted in the matter, whether Bishops generally attend 
the meetings of Convocation, what rules of etiquette are ordinarily 
observed, or were observed or omitted on this occasion among the 
Prelates themselves, we, the inferior clergy, are very little inte- 
rested. Wedouotknow theBishopsasacollectivebody; weknow 
nothing of the deliberations which go on among them privately. 
When any one of them addresses ns as the subjects of his 
ordinary jurisdiction, we must desire to yield a willing obedience. 
When acts of this public kind come before us, we are permitted, 
aa I have already supposed, to canvass them on their merits, but 
whether they were acts determined upon by one, two, or twenty, 
seems to me, so far as we are concerned, a matter of no conse- 
quence. Dr. Hook seems to me to have treated the subject in 
the fairest way, when he has held those bishops responsible for the 
act, who took part in the consecration of Bishop Alexander. Mr. 
Hope is anxious to exempt the Bishop of New Zealand from any 
participation in the measure ; but it is difficult to understand upon 
what principle. He seems to admit, on the one hand, that this 
excellent prelate did require and receive explanations respecting 
the object of the bishopric, as of course he would ; on the other 
hand to insinuate a doubt whether he knew in what kind of 
service he was engaging. At all events we, who, as I said, have 
nothing whatever to do with any private transactions, must 
assume that those who, in the most solemn manner, sent forth 
the Bishop with powers for his work, did mean and wish that 
he should undertake it. 

And if we are not hound to trouble ourselves about the 
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question, how few or how many of the rulera of the Churoh wert 
concerned iu originating this measure, we are quite as 
bound to insist upon our right of voting uiioii it. I 
cally, every educated man in the Church, be he clergyni 
layman, has by his acta and words, in hia own particular sphei 
a power of influencing the mind of the Chui'ch, and therefor 
the minds of those who rule it. It is a great responsibihty Wl 
every man how he uses or abuses this power ; that he possesses it|B 
there is no doubt. What more would he have had if Conv^ 
cation had been sitting in all its ancient glory, and if th\([ | 
question had been submitted to it! Would he have been able 
to make his voice better heard in the din of that assembly I If 
he feels some fear of his freedom being iiiterfereil with by the 
decisions of Bishops, has he no fear of shows of hands, white 
and black balls, reports of committees, interminable speeches! 
If we are devout, and wise, aud free, and united, we may be able 
to endure these dangers ; nay, they may be instruments of safety 
to us; but that they will make us wise, or free, or united, I eay 
nothing of devout, I wait for some other proof than Mr. Hopei 
with ail his ability, has been able to produce*. J 

.j| 

* It seems tliat I loiaunderBtoud a remark which Mr. Uope made id kBS 
letter ou the subject of free discussion. HaTing read ficveral articles in 
the newspapers respecting tliia Bishopric, which appeared to be written tor 
the purpose of producing agitation upon the subject — not bo much among 
Englishmen as in foreign Courts — I rejoiced that the measure was accom' 
plished in defiance of such appeals to vulgar passions, and before they could 
produce their intended effect. Nothing hafi occurred since the Bishopric was 
eatahltshed to diminish my dislike of such interference. In Kfurch last s 
morning journal of great influence published a lively article respecting it, 
which began with the asaumption of a, lying report out of a French newspaper, 
went on to indulge in coarBe allusions to Mrs. Alexander, and finished with the 
primitive exhortation, that the Bishop, if he were persecuted, shouldabaudon hia 
post and return home. Of such kind of free discussion it was Impossible that a 
scholar, a gentleman, and a Christian could approve. Still it is satisfactory to 
have Mr. Hope's assurance that he " wished for fi-ee discussion only among those 
who are qualified and authorized to discuss," and that his words referred rather 
to the general state of theology among us, than to thb particular case. I hope 
nothing I have said eliows that I am otherwise than most anxious for discus- 
sion among those who feel that ecclesiastical questions are too solemn to be 
trifled with, aud that they are responsible to God for tho sentiments theyutter. 

There is anotiier point in Mr. Hope's letter to which 1 ought to rrfer. 
Ho accuses us of claiming Dr. Hook as an outhority on our side, " though his 
approbation does not extend beyond the point at which the practical objecti< 
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But if Mr. Hope be ever bo riglit in maintaining the necessity 
t}[ au GcclcBiaBtical synod for the consideration of this queEtion. 
he cauuot be right in entirely niierep resenting the natnre of it, 
And the objects of those who differ with him in their views of it. 
This he has done most grievously in one elaborate passage of his 
Postscript. He assumes the existence of two parties in the 
Church, — one anxious for union with German congregations, one 
jealous of them as unorthodox and uncatliolie. Hitherto, he 
tells US, these parties had l>een treated with equal fairnesB: if 
the former liked to enter into communion with Uerman Pro- 
tftetants, they were not hindered from doing so; only the latter 
Were not forced to take part in an act which they disapproved. 
By this measure, it seems, the balance is destroyed; the pro- 
Protestauts, not content with a toleration of their proceedings, 
have demanded that they should bo legalized ; the whole Church 
of Englund is compelled to fashion herself according to their 
tute. Mr. Hope evidently relies very much upon this state- 



■whicli Mr, Hope urged come into oporation." I may be more giiiltleasthau others 
W tliis P»i°ti fort had not read Dr. Book's pamphlet when I wrote my own ; and 
I merely expressed, in a few words, my pleasure that he had sutscribed to the 
ibnd fomupporting the liishupric, and hod defended his course publicly. I was 
'Ouite prepared to expect that, in some Teapects, hie view of tlie niatter might l>f 
^ffereat from mine; and I intimated a hope that no words which I had used 
loight dimiuish the force of his. But though I thus guarded myself, and thougli 
Mr- Hope lias proved that I have deviated in an important point fivm the 
l|idgmeut of a person with whom I should always desire to be in agreeineiit, T 
ffn quite williug to take my share tu the blame of regarding Dr. Jluok oc a 
very efficient supporter of the cause. 

In a question whorein the feelings of two great nations are couoerned, even 
itrdiuary diplomatists know that expressions of sympathy or contempt ofCen- 
weigh more than agreements or discordances of opinion. Itut thiij in 



,^^N<aially true in eoclesiasticol matters. If 
:iwtween 



Churches, a bitter phrase will serve ua heller than twenty argii- 
menU ; if we want to promote it, one token of real affectionate aj^npatby is 
worth many bushels of logic. Dr. Hook has shown that he ia aware of tliis fact. 
In addition to his generous defence of the Augsburg Confession, he lias said 
^t the Germans aro the most candid and open to conviction of miy people 
living. "Who con pass from the bard, suBpicious language, — qualified here oniJ 
there by some word of faint praise, falling more coldly aud heavily upon 
the ear than the censures themselves, — wliicb is habitual to those who have 
irritten on one aide of this ooutroversy, to a pamphlet which containa siicli ii 
•entence as this, without feeling that the writer bos meant something diflV- 
rent from them,— that he desires to bring about the reconciliatioii, which thry 
would compass sea and laud to avert I 
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tnent. It ia thrown into a rhetorical form, aud is iik«ly to 
produce a greater effect than all the rest of his pamphlet. And 
yet we have again and again maintained, that the basis of conij 
inuDion with Oeruiaiie must be a Catholic and Episcopal bafiia,aiti 
we have Baid that we approve of the mission of Bishop Alexander, 
because it recognizes that basis and no other. „ 

And let the reader also bear this thought in itiind. Mr. Hop«' 
and his friends wish us to believe that the English bishops 
would have incurred no responsibilty by rejecting the measure 
proposed to them by the King of Prussia; — the only presumpr 
tion and peril lay in adopting it. Now every one must know 
thnt in ordinary daily life cases continually occur in which not 
to act is to decide for ourselves ; to act is to leave the decision 
with God, Are we sure that there are no parallel 
Church History; that this is not one of them? Since there 
positively no objection upon which the opponents of the measure 
think it safe to rely, but the objection that by sending a Bishop; 
to Jerusalem we are involved in relations with German Protest-I 
ants; sinc^ the footing upon which the King of Prussia propoi 
to meet us was an Episcopal footing; since, in all previous 
attempts at union with Protestants abroad, no ]>roposition dis- 
tinctly involving the recognition of Episcopacy had been made ' 
from the Continental side, the Bishops of our Church, by at once 
dismissing this scheme, would have seemed both to Germans and 
Englishmen to be saying, " There is a hopeless gulf between us; 
nothing ever can bridge it over," I grant that such a decision 
might have been moat acceptable to Mr, Hope; for it would have 
made all future negotiation impossible; but would it have been 
acceptable to the English Church generally I would it have been 
in accordance with the prayers of its most distinguished divines 
in former days? would it have indicated that disposition to treat 
difiereut views impartially which Mr. Hope recommends! On 
the other hand, what is the case now ! The French and Engli^ 
newspapers, the Dublin Beniew, and the opponents of the measure 
generally, say that it must come to nought. " Bishop Alexander 
holds a ridiculous and anomaloua position, He will be sent 
home in disgrace." Very well ! then the decision of Heaven will 
be against the scheme ; we have put it to the wager of battle, and 
it has been defeated. In that case any mischief which the Church 
generally has incurred will be repaired; those who say they are its 
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true nienibers will extilt ; only those who hav^ hdp6d too fohdlj^ 
will be disappointed. I confess I would rather shifi^iheir disap^-^ 
pointraeirt, than be reckoned the most ingenidus and^^rioFf^Wetffeal of 
those who have withstood them. For I think thlai the 6umilikfe*6n 
of discovering that a plan which we thought reaso^abli^ is iiot one 
which it pleases Almighty Wisdom to fevOul^, may* be Verjf salu- 
tary.' At all evchits it is more easy to bear than the iscflf^-r^proach 
ftf^'KiavIng, Itpon some theory or calculatioii of our owifi, thfrcr^h 
^'Wajr'afh op^3ortunity which seemed to be placed within our reach 
Of ^'bringing J^ws and Mahommedaris into the Oiurch, ^lid of 
jfirOmoiSng^ peace and unity among Christians. 
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lie iollamag documents are aa important, tbat the Publisher has 
kindly consented to print them on a fly-leaf, and to append them 
to my Pamphlet. The royal ordonnance appeared in the Priunan 
States Gazette of the 12th instant. It has, I see, been translated 
into the Standard Newspaper of Tuesday, the 20th, and into the 
Morning Poet of the 21st. The Letter of the Archbishop, which 
has been re-tranalated in these papers from tho German, I have 
been authorized to ])ublish in its original form-J 



Berlin, Mth Jtil//. 

HjB Majesty liaa been pleased to address the following Royal 
Ordonnance to the Minister of Spiritual Affairs, concerning the 
relation of tho Bishop of the United Church of England and 
Ireland in Jerusalem to the German congregations of the Evan- 
gelical Confession in Palestine. 

" I forward to you het'ewith a letter of the Primate of Eng- 
land, the Archbishop of Canterbury, containing certain definite 
propositions concerning the relation of the Bishop of the United 
Church of England and Ireland to the German congregations of 
the Evangelical Confession, which are disposed to place them- 
selves under hia jurisdiction. You will perceive from it, that 
the before-mentioned Prolate guarantees to the congregations of 
the German Protestant Confession in Palestine tho protection 
and the pastoral care of the English Bishop at Jerusalem, without 
exacting any other terras than such as the very exercise of this 
protection makes necessary. 

The publication of these terms will be of the greatest service 
in removing the misapprehonsiona of well-disposed persons, and 
in making harmless the perversions and calumnies of the mali- 
oions. Although at present no German Evangelical congregation 
may exist in Palestine, yet the establishment of them under the 



influence of circumstances wliicli are, for the first time, bo favour- 
able, is to be expected; and the candidates of the German Pro- , 
teatant Church, whom the growitig interest in the work of J 
missions for the conversion of the Jews, is leading to Palestine, i 
will even now find it very desirable to embrace the offers con- 
tained in tbe letter of the Archbishop of Canterbury, and by 
moans of the protection which is extended to them, and of the 
superintendence of the Bishop, to prepare a freer course, and a 
more happy result for their activity. Candidates of this kind j 
who have been examined, and been considered qualified by the 1 
proper jurisdiction, especially if they have manifested their firm f 
allegiance to the Evangelical faith, according to the teaehing of 1 
the Augsburg Confession, I am well disposed to assist in any | 
suitable manner, and I beg you to make any such persons known | 
to mc." 



LETTER OF THE ARCHBISHOP. 

SiRB, Lambeth^ June 18, 1842. 

Conceiving it to be desirable that your Majesty should 
be fully acquainted with the relations in which the German 
congregations in Palestine will stand towards the Bishop of the 
United Church of England and Ireland in Jerusalem, I most 
respectfully submit the following proposal, which I trust will bo 
satisfactory to your Majesty. 

The Bishop will consider it his duty to take under his pas- 
toral care and protection all such congregations of the Germiui 
Protestant confession within the limits of his diocese, as are 
disposed to submit to his jurisdiction, and ho will render them 
ail the assistance in his power. 

In these congregations the German Liturgy, which faaa bi 
taken from the Liturgies received in your Majesty's dominions^ 
and which I have carefully perused, will be used in the perform- 
ance of divine service, by clergymen ordained under the following 
regulations. 

Candidates for holy orders of the German tongue, having 
obtained your Majesty's permission, shall exhibit to the Bishop 
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a certificate from such authority aa your Majesty shall be pleased 
to appoint, of their good life and behaviour, and of their fltueES in 
all respects for the ministry. 

The Bishop will, of course, take measures to satisfy himself 
of the fitness of every candidate so presented to him for the pecu- 
liar duties of his office, ^^ as well as of the soundness of his faith, 
and his desire to receive ordination at the hands of the Bishop. 

The Bishop being satisfied on these several points, will pro- 
ceed to ordaiu the candidate on his subscribing the three Creeds: 
the Apostles' Creed, the Nicene, and the Athanasian, and will 
grant him hia licence to officiate, upon his taking the oath of 
canonical obedience to the Bishop and his successors. 

With respect to the confirmation of young persons of these 
German congregations in Palestine, the clergyman of their congre- 
gation will instruct them for that purpose, will cause them to 
undergo the requisite examination, and will receive from them 
the profession of their faith in the presence of the congregation, 
in the customary manner. They will then be presented to the 
Bishop, who will administer the rite of confirmation, according 
to the form prescribed by the Liturgy of the United Church 
of England and Ireland. 

I have the honour to be. 
Sire, 
With the highest respect, 

Your Majesty's most obliged. 

And most faithful servant, 

W. Cant [TAB. 

His Majtttg Frederick William IF., 
King of /•nuiio. 
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